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For the New-Yorker. 
7 THE SWALLOWS. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP ANGER. 
Lone captive on the Moorish shore, a c und warrior sighed, 
As through his prison bars he gazed upon the evening tide : 
‘Sweet lovers of the Spring,” said he, “ gay revellers on the breeze, 
Whom Hope, with locks of wavy gold, guides o'er the pathless seas; 
Ye have returned ouce more, glad souls! from France’s happy strand, 
And yet ye speak not, as ye pass, of my far native land! 
For three long years have I besought that ye might kindly bring 
Some token from my native vale, companions of the Spring !— 
Where passed in bliss my humble life, beneath its cloudless sky— 
In ever-changing dreams of morn, all bloom and melody— 
Of the sweet cot, fresh shaded by many a lilac bough, 
Where I was bornan—why speak ye not !—where are its tenants now? 


Some of your happy band, mayhap, upon.its roof were born, 

While ‘neath its shade in anguish wept a mother all forlorn: 

Surely ye sorrowed at her grief, as, in th’ embrace of death, 

She fondly deemed she heard my step, and stemmed her parting breath, 
That once again she might behold her lost one ere she died ; 

While I, alas! in bondage pined beyond the waters wide. 


My sister sweet—the young May flower! her bridal have ye seen, 
And the marriage group ali gaily decked trip o’er the village green, 
Singing the beauty of the bride in songs of merry note ? 

Oh! tell me, in that hour of glee was the captive all forgot ?; 

And my true companions of the strife where hearts with glory burned, 
As side by side for life we fought—Oh, say, have they returned ? 


Ab me! above their corpses cold mayhap the stranger treads, 

As mournfully the bleak winds howl a requiem o’er their heads ; 
Another now may dwell, alas! in my father’s humble cot, 

And trouble with his selfish pride my sister’s widowed lot: 

For me no mother prays at eve—chains weigh me to the grave— 
Par from my native land I fade, an unlamented slave.” 


Paris, Jan. 1836. 

“AMERICAN CRITICISM ON AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 

Wuen we indulged in a few hasty and perhaps hardly 
courteous remarks on this performance in our last, We had 
certainly no intention of ever alluding to it a second time. 
The perusal of the concluding portion in the last Mirror, 
however, has induced us to recur again to the subject.— 
We find this portion by far the more circumspect, less 
neutralized by the admixture of gross errors of fact, and 
therefore—being still thoroughly imbued with the hyper- 
critical disesteem ef American literature which had already 
arrested our attention—more injurious to the great cause 
of which our duty and our feelings combine to render us 
an ardent though humhle defender. Even were the doc- 
trines ef the lecturer less specious in themselves, the wide 
currency which has been given them through the columns 
of the Review and the Mirror, and the consequence they? 
may be supposed to borrow from the implied approval of 
the Editors of those periodicals, imperatively demand that 
they be not suffered to pass unquestioned. We proceed, 
then, te notice briefly a few points presented in this con- 
cluding portion of the Lecture. 

After the cheap expenditure of some second-hand wit 
upon critics and criticism generally, (originally pointed 
against British and not American criticism, by the way,) 
our lecturer prefers a general accusation against Ameri- 
ean critics of “ giving currency to false doctrine in litera- 
ture, and misleading those who rely on their published 
opinions.” ‘This serious charge is avowedly based on the 
following assumption : 

“ THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE RANGE OF THE CURRENT RE- 


VIEWS OF AMERICAN BOOKS, NINE OUT OF TEN ARE HIGHLY 
COMMENDATORY.” 


As this assertion is blazoned in capitais, as embracing at 
once a discovery of strikingly important truth, and a com- 
plete quietus of all controversy, we are temped to cxam- 
ine it. It may be that our lecturer has miscalculated alike 
is Correctness and its efficacy. 

We might question at the outset the accuracy of the as- 
sertion, which we truly deem in any sense quite too broad ; 
but this is needless. We must again remind our hyper- 
LT 


FaLconer. 





* American Criticism on American Authors; by Edward 8. Gould. A 
Lecture delivered before the Mercantile Association at Clinton Hall, 
on Tuceday evening, Dec. 29th, 1835. . 


critic, however, that a simple ten-line announcement of 
the appégrance of a new book is not a review—a fact of 
which he seems most unaccountably ignorant. Toreview 
a book requires time, study, deliberation—such as no Ed- 
itor-of-all-work can possibly bestow on each of the half- 
dozen volumes and ten or twenty pamphlets, magazines, 
and lighter periodicals, which he may be weekly required 
to introduce to the public. If he find or force opportu- 
nity to review one of them—limiting all the others to such 
brief and general notice as a hurried inspection, combined 
with his own previous knowledge of the author and the 
subject respectively, shall enable him to give—will he not 
naturally select the most deserving? Here is the key to 
the whole mystery. Nine beoks out of ten, of those 
deemed worth reviewing at all, may be honestly and justly 
commended ; while, at the same time, ninety of every hun- 
dred are passed over in that ‘expressive silence’ which 
tells more effectually on the public ear than the most elo- 
quentvituperation. Is not this course philosophically cor- 
rect as well as consonant with that reluctance to inflict 
unnecessary pain which is ever the characteristic of a 
generous and exalted mind? What possible utility could 
there be in devoting twenty pages of the North American, 
or even six columns of our own humble journal, to the 
mighty achievement of proving ‘ Herbert Wendell’ a fail- 
ure, ‘The Ladies’ Companion’ a melancholy medley of 
unedited verbiage, or‘ Henry IV. of Germany’ a con- 
glomeration of most inconceivable nonsense ? Butenough 
on this he.d. The discerning reader cannot fail to per- 
ceive th t our lecturer is attempting to teach where he 


would do well to study—and that, whatever be the quan-. 


tum of judgement and reflection whieh he has brought to 
bear en the investigation of this subject, he is yet not be- 
‘yond learning of those who have profited by te super- 
added monitions of a daily experience. 


Balancing, therefore, the lecturer’s superficial assertion 
that nine out of ten reviews are commendatory, by the 
naked fact that nine out of ten books are never reviewed 
at all in any periodical exerting a commanding influence 
over public opinion, we proceed to reconnoitre his next 
position. As this bears evidence of having been most 
circumspectly taken, and as it virtually enrbraces all of 
substance which is amplified into the twe remaining col- 
umns, we have concluded to quote entire: 

‘I. The most distinguished writers of Great Briiain, in 
the present age, are essentially superior to the most distin 
guished writers of America. 

‘IL. The most distinguished writers of Great Lritain have 
never recetved from the British critics a greater amount of 
unqualified praise, and high panegyric, than the most distin* 
guishe writers of America have received from the American 
i, It follows, then, either that the British critics praise 
their writers far too little ; or, that the American critics praise 
their writers far too much.’ 

Before proceeding to remark upon the first of these pro- 
positions, we must be indulged in a few comments on the 
second, or rather on the scope and emphasis of the whole. 
Reader! can you deem the assertion with regard to the 
“ amount of unqualified praise and high panegyric” abso- 
lutely, essentially true? Haye you been accustomed to 
draw the inference, from the temper and tenor of Ameri- 
can reviews of original publications, that our critics really 
believed and wished to impress on you the conviction that 
our poets are really equal in all respects to Shakspeare, 
Milton and Byron—our historians to Gibbon, Hume and 
Robertson—our novelists to Scott and Bulwer? We will 
throw out all of those who flourished anterior to the pre- 
sent century, if the lecturer insist on it, and again press 
the question. We most positively deny that we have ever 
imbibed or inculcated such an impression. We have un- 
derstood our critics as speaking hopefully, encouragingly. 
sometimes admiringly, of the productions of American 
authors—but never to the extent represented in the second 
paragraph above given. We confidently refer the differ- 


ence between the lecturer and ourself to the arbitration of 
the public. 

We now return to the consideraticn of the first propo- 
sition above quoted, giving place to another passage, which 
is introduced as though quite sufficient to annihilate oppo- 
| sition: 

* Great Britain, then, Respeodaced Seort, Bu.wenr, James, 
Marryatt, D’Israrvi :—Byron, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, 
Worpswortn, CoLertipGk:—HAnnax Morg, Mrs. SHEr- 


woop, Miss EpcewortH, Joanna Baitue, and Mrs. He- 
MANS. 


“And, to vie with this brilliant gal we have Irvine, 
Cooper, Pautpine, Brown, Birp, Simms, Kennepy :—Da- 
nA, Drake, Haveck, Bryant, PeRcivaL, PINKNEY :—Miss 
Sepewick, and Miss H. F. Goutp. 


_ ‘Isit possible for a community, entertaining impartial opin 
ions, to concur in the belief that these American writers pos- 
sess ability and talents equal to their distinguished contempo- 
raries across the Atlantic ?’ 
Without regarding the supercilious splrit in which this 
concluding interrogatory is couched, we ask if the com- 
parison here instituted isin any sense afairone? Ought we, 
can we, expect to find solofty and so varied excellence among 
our handful of writers ag among the thousands of Great Brit- 
ain? Has any reviewer ever contended that the amount 
of creditable writing on this side the Atlantic is at all com- 
parable to that of the British Isles? We confidently an- 
| swer im the negative. The full extent of the charge, as 
applicable te American criticism, is this: Our critics have 
insisted that particular passages from American writers 
will bear comparison with the corresponding productions 
of their British cotemporaries. This is the ‘head and 
front of their offending,’ and this ground we stand ready 
to maintain. Nay, more: we leave Byron, Scott, Bul- 
wer, and Mrs. Hemans (only one of them living writers) 
out of the question, as the miracles of the age rather than 
the peculiar property of any circumscribed apportionment 
of the earth’s surface—of course more likely téyappear 
among a theusand than a dozen writers—aad then We are 
prepared to make the comparison which ougJecturer deems 
it sufficient for his purpose to threaten. In utter defiance, 
then, of the sneer which may curl the lip of pedantry, or 
the sinister smile which may doubtfully illamine the vis- 
age of our arch-critic, we assert that the Poems of Mr. 

Bryant are not inferior in merit to those of Campbell, and 
are superior to those of Montgomery. We are ready te 
demonstrate, moreover, that the Novels of Miss Sedg- 
wick are not surpassed, except in volume, by those of 
Mrs. Sherwood or Miss Edgeworth. Mr. Halleck is 
scarcely a fiivorite with us; yet we do not find his‘ Fanny’ 
exceeded, except in profligacy, by ‘ Beppo,’ a correspond- 
ing production of Lord Byron. Female character is so 
differently modelled in this country, that we may not ex- 
pect for many years to parallel the masculine intellect of 
Joanna Baillie—and perhaps it is not eminently desirable. 
To compare Dana and Hillhouse with Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, until either twain is more generally read on 
this side the Atlantic, would be a profitless rather than hu- 

‘miliating labor. We shall not now undertake it. 

“It might not be out of place here to wonder alike at the 
enumeration and classification of American authors afford- 
ed by our lecturer—a classification which ranks Brown, 
Bird, and Simms before Kennedy—an enumeration which, 
comprising these with Migs Gould in Poetry, yet excludes 
altogether Flint, Mrs. Sicourvey, and Mrs. Ellett. But 
this is not to our purpose. Neither shall we dilate on the 
matchless felicity of description and graces of style of 
Washington Irving, since these are admitted by our critic. 
There now remains but one passage of this performance 
on which we are inclined to cross weapons with the lec- 
turer: 


‘The writings of James, Maryatt and D’Isparti, have 
ained universal, though various, popularity. Any one of the 
ree authors has sufficient talent to confer lasting distinction 
ton the land of his birth; and, in the absence of still greater 
lights, would brilliantly illuminate the literary firmament.’ 








Now Mr. George Payne Rainsford James, who heads 
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this catalogue of unapproachables, is a very tolerable nov- 
elist, who has acquired some laurels and more guigeas, 
principally by his successive pictures of the men and man- 
ners,of France in the Middle Ages. Industrious and 

monly faithful to history for one of his proféssion— || 
generally chaste in language and correct in morals—he has 
acquired a rank among novelists, which, in view of his 
barely respectable talents, does somewhat surprise us. 
though it has doubtless been hardly earned. But the of- 
fensive tone of undoubted superiority in which he is con- 
trasted with our best writers challenges the assertion, on 
which we are ready to abide the decision of their mutual 
admirers, that James Fenimore Cooper (of late no favor- 
ite with us,) has written not only better chapters but bet- 
ter novels than Mr. James. Sadly unworthy of his earlier 
fame as his later efforts have been, we are not yet disposed 
to forget ‘ The Pilot.’ ‘ The Pioneers,’ and that dnequalled 
sea-fiction ‘The Red Rover;’ and these we can never 
consent to value below the frigid narrations of this exalted 
Mr. James. 

Capt. Marryat (we presume the double blunder in the 
orthography of his name is attributable to the inadver- 
tence of the press rather than the ignorance of Mr. Gould,) 
is famed as the reviver of a school of romance which rose 
to celebrity with the works of Smollett and Fielding, if, 
indeed, its origin may not be traced back to the diverting 
pages of Gil Blas. Humorous, natural, and irresistibly 
amusing, as are the rapidly succeeding sketches of this 
writer, they are yet so grossly indelicate at times that we 
have been obliged to exclude them generally from our 
columns, and to make vexatious elisions and alterations 
where we have ventured to publish, (and we presume the 
same consideration has dictated a similar course to the 
Editors of the Mirror.) -Not a whisper of dissatisfaction, 
however, has it elicited from our lecturer.—So much for 
unapproachable No. 2. 

As to D’Israeli—and we must presume that Mr. Gould 
has regard to the Younger of that name, though he does 
not specify, since the Elder is rather known as a compiler 
than an originator—we beg leave to dissent altogether 
from the estimate of Mr. G. Himself an open libertine 
in life, we regard his novels as among the most monstrous- 
ly absurd and at the same time abominably pernicious of 
the distorted and depraving pictures of fashionable dissi- 
pation in European high life that we ever unsuccessfully 
attempted te endure to the end. Finally, he has produced 
a poem, under the title of “'The Revolutionary Epic,” 
Which, retaining bis redundancy of metaphor, his mistiness 
of no-meaning, and his singular extravagance of language, 
while ii lacks the undisguised spiciness of profligaey which 
gave puugency to and gained admirers for his earlier wri- 
tings, he now stands a melancholy monument of the fleet- 
ing character of a popularity founded on a pandering to 
the-ap petites of vice, and of the extreme shaliowness of in- 
tellect, not alone of the originators but of the parasites of 
such literature.—‘ These be thy gods, O Israel!’ 

In conclusion, we ask the indulgence of those who dis- 
sent from the conclusions at which we have arrived, notso 
much with regard to the comparative merits of British and 
American authors as of our own writers compared with 
each other. We regard with none other than kind feel- 
ings a single star in America’s rising galaxy, and have no 
disposition to enhance the brightness of oneat the expense 
of any other. Having no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Gould, we can of course have no inducement to combat 
his errors, except such as is derived f.om our devotion to 
the cause of American literature, and our deep conviction 
that that cause has been seriously prejudiced by his ill-judg- 
ed and ill-judging essay. If (laboring under severe indis- 
position, and unabie even to read what we have here writ- 
en,) we have been tempted into weakening our argument 
by any undue acerbity of temper or offensiveness of man- 
ner, the error will be more deeply regretted by none than 
ourself. Under no circumstances, however, can we per: | 
mit such representations as are embodied in Mr. Gould’s | 
lecture to stand prominently Lefore tLe public unquestion- 
ed or unrefuted. 





EPIGRAM ON AN IRISH BOOKSELLER. 

















Vesuvius and you should be bound in a yoke: 
craters are sending out volumes of smoke, 


For the New-Yorker. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND 
A REQUIEM for the dcad!‘I pour no sorrow, 
When Age is gathered ripely to the tomb, 
In faith that soon the Resurrection’s morrow 
Shall brightly pierce the spirit’s deepening gloom : 
I waste no deep lament when Childhood’s roses 
Are wafted gently to the Better Land, 
When on the folded lids hushed Peace reposes, 
And Fancy lists the voice ’mid seraph band. 


But when the flower of Manhood’s promise glowing 
Is borne untimely to the shades of death, 

A strange, sad sickness o'er my heart seems growing, 
As fitfully I gasp in vain for breath: 

Before my darkened sight a palsying vision 
Recalls, past joys and dreams of opening bliss— 

Fame’s thrilling trump, and Beauty’s smile Elysian, 
Youth’s sanguine aims—all mouldered now to this! 


Brother in heart and hope! Life’s rosy morning 
Entwined our souls in Friendship’s changeless tie : 
I see thee now Life’s sunnier path adorning, 
While mine seemed cast beneath a cloudier sky: 
Yet hopes and joys were ours in blest communion, 
Wild dreams of Honor’s dimly distant shrine : 
All thoughts, all feelings, blent in that full union: 
I leaned upon thy heart—and thou on mine. 


We parted, and we met. No thought of sadness 
Touched with a tremor faint those clasping fingers— 

Though Manhood's cares were on our brows.—Oh yet 
The memory of our last, light parting lingers 

In my heart’s core—’twas cladsome as our greeting: 
We thought to meet in tranquil after years— 

Our strife with Fortune o’er, more blest our meeting: 
Ah! thine the rest—and mine but bitter tears! HH. G. 


* Died, at Erie, Pa. on Saturday, 2d inst. Mr. Jonas Harrison, of the 
firm of Tracy & Harrison, aged 25. 





* For the New-Yorker. 
AMERICAN POETS.—No. IL. 

In the list of our poets, James G. Psrcivac has long 
been conspicuous. He has wandered in the parterre of a 
vivid and fruitful imagination, and gathered its flowers 
with an unsparing hand. Like Bryant, he revels amid the 
beauties of nature, and frequently exhibits the vast re- 
sources drawn from their exhaustless store. Possessing 
great acquirements and the sterling attributes of genius, 
we cannot concede to him the elegance of Bryant or the 
energy and fire of Halleck. His obyects are frequently 
eclipsed in the plenitude of their decorations: image press- 
es On image—connection and order are lost in the regions 
of fancy—and we are reminded of a erysta! pile, the points 
of which reflect the rays of the meridian sunbeam, unti! the 
eye, first dazzled, is eventually dimmed by the intense illu- 
mination. The imagery is disproportioned to the thought, 
and, in the midst of the most refined, we behold unfinish- 
ed and unchastened expression. But, with all the defects 
we have noticed—with an imagination which at times leads 
him where he is lost in the splendors of his own creation 
—we are bound to acknowledge that his mind is a mirror 
of poetic feeling and moral truth, the reflection ef which, 


if at times too powerful, will long cnlighten the abode of 


the Muses and illume the pathway of the retirjng and sen- 
silive poet as he passes down the vale of time. 
Few American poets have written so extensively as Per- 
cival. His muse resembles 
* A fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells through the pathless valley.” 
Among his most powerful productions we are inclined to 


place his ‘‘ Address to the Sun.” It is superior, becanse 


less metaphysieal, to that of Byron in Manfred; and, if 


inferior to that of Ossian in the majesty, is equal to it in 
the simplicity and beauty, of its imagery. The “ Eseape 
from Winter” reminds us of some of the lighter but not 
least beautiful productions of Moore, particularly portions 
of his ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 

In describing “ Consumption,” he has dipped her de- 
caying form in a fountain of loveliness and encircled her 
with a halo of piety and peace. The description of the 
approach and progress of the destroyer is correct and ele 
gant: we hold mental intercourse with 


“A spirit whd longs for a purer day, 
And is ready to wing her flight away.” 
Before our view is , 
“ Her cheek, like the Parian stone so fair, 
And the heetic spot that flushes there ;” 


nor can we cease to contemplate the lovely victim, 


** Although the glow from her eheek is fled, 
Aud her pale lips cold as the mayble dead,” 


“ Her last fond lingering louk is given 
To the love she leaves, aud then to heaven ; 
As if she would bear that love away 
To a purer home and a brighter day.” 


The ‘Deserted Wife” is replete with those pathetic 
touches, those holy aspirations, which at once find their 
way to the heart. We doubt not this strain of exalted pa- 
thos will often, like an angel of mercy, afford consolatien 
in that hour when the spirit droops—impart acalm feeling 
of resignation to the mourner whose happiness has been 
sacrificed on the al*»* of neglect or wickedness—and sup- 
port her moral virtues tbrough the gloomy recesses of un- 
merited wo.—Extreme delicacy of sentiment pervades the 
writings of this poet. We suspect at the close of life be 
will have no cause to leok baek with regret on a line of 
impurity—a solace we fear few who have written so exten- 
sively will possess at that period, 


“ When thoughts of the last bitter hour 
Come o’er the spirit like a blight.” 


until 





As a contrast to the flowing diction and luxuriant im- 
agery of the New- Haven bard, we shall offer the poetry of 
Ricuarv H. Dana. Strength and concentration are the 
characteristics of his muse. At one time she presents us 
with humanity under the stern features of wanton cruelty, 
gloating on destruction and wallowing in blood, holding 
eonverse with the demons of darkness, and attending them 
to the eternal abodes of misery—then soaring into the re- 
gions of a purer immateriality and holding spiritual com- 
munion with the ministers of light. ‘The Buccaneer” and 
“Immortality” will support both these positions. The 
former has a boldness of outline, a vigor, independence, 
and force of expression, which stamp the poet with the 
mark of a powerful and original imagination. The tale is 
big with cruelty: nota solitary virtue mingles with the 
vices of the pirate Lee. He clings not, like Byron's ‘ Cor- 
sair,’ to any object of earthly affection. He isa murderer 
—for gold: the form of man alone belongs to him: the de- 
moniacal darkness of his character is divested of every 
attribute which would relieve the mind from the appalling 
incubus that rises on it like the speetre of horror amid the 
eternal abodes of night; yet the interest is sustained from 
the moment the buecaneer determines on the death of the 
Spanish lady, to that in which the horrid apparition rises 
from the depths into which the monster has hurled his vie- 
tim, and bears him triumphantly through the yawning 
gulf which opens for his reception. Strength, not beauty 
of imagery, formsthe grand characteristic of this poem.— 
The graphic description of Lee’s Island under the mon- 
stcr’s dominion, and its subsequent repose and beauty— 
the strong determination of purpose in the pirate, triamph- 
ing over the momentary feelings of irreselution under 
which villany sometimes shadders—the wild delirium 
which haunts him when the deed is done—the fear with 
which, forsaken by morality and religioa, he meets his end 
—form a group which, for concentration and power, is 
perhaps only surpassed (if indeed it be so) by the terrific 
grandeur of Byron’s ‘ Darkness.’ The murderer dies— 
human nature looks aghast at his crime bat not at his fate, 
alihough the latter is beyond description 

“Jn darkness, and unknown.” 

‘Immortality,’ embracing a higher sphere, possesses the 
quality which we have already assigned to Dana in an emi- 
nentdegree. Like Milton, he has wiuged his flight to in- 
finity, and like him has gathered from the regions ef the 
blest a garland of enduring glory.—The following extract, 
“ On the Prospect of Immortality,” so strongly exhibits the 
master power of the poet—compression—that we tran: 
scribe it: ———___—“"fis in the gentle moonlight— 
Tis floating "mid day’s setting glories—Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robes, with silent step, 

Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears. 

Night and the dawn—bright day and thoughtful eve— 
All time—all | the limi eXpanse— ‘ 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 


By an unseen, living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee.” 








| it would be difficult to find, in the poetry of our day; 
elements thus varied more powerfully concentrated. 
Moenlight—the shades of evening—the sable robes; of 
night—morning’s dawn—-time without end, and space Ul+ 
limited—are the materials with which the peet forme® 
vast mystic instrument, the chords of which, under inspir 
ration’s magic wand, are made to quiver with joy at the 
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LITERATURE. 





— —— = - 
grand rehearsal of nature in the paradise of their Author. 
—A strong feeling of morality, if not of piety, pervades 
the poetry of Dana, “The Bnecaneer” is filled with mo- 
ral reflections on guilt—its agonies—its consequences: 


“No shadowy coming night to bring him rest— 
No dawn to chase thé darkness from his breast.” 


The flowers of his poetry are fresh from the hand of na- 
tare—purified in the furnace of a vivid imagination—and 
presented, decorated in new and beautiful colors, at the 
footstool of their Author. 

Nearly allied to Dana in concentration of thought, but 
more careful in its exterior decoration, is CHARLES 
Spracuz. Among the most choice of his effusions, we 
may name “'The Winged Worshippers,” and the “ Pro- 
logue at the Opening of the Park Theatre.” In the latter, 
new images crowd into every line : it bears the impress of 
a creative power, the resources of which—abundant—are 
not idly squandered, but moulded to the true purpose of 
poetry—that of combining harmony of expression with 
compression in thought. 

J. A. Hittmovse presents himself before us with strong 
claims to merit. His is that sterling ore of poetry which is 
noi destined for an ephemeral existence ; if unappreciated 
in the present, it will take a high rank in a fatare day, and 
ensure for its author no inconsiderable station among the 
master poets of his time. Hillhouse has not written for 
the moment—tke laurels which grace his brow will blos- 
som on his tomb and bloom in perennial beauty through 
ages. “Hadad” possesses chasteness, animation, com- 
mand over language, purity of diction; the burst of pious 
indignation (if such we may name it) in Tamar at the in- 
fidelity of Hadad—the struggle between her affeetion for 
him and her heavealy ties—the holy energy with which 
she ealls on God himself to witness her belief in his laws 
and her trust in his power, are as thrilling as some of those 
passages which have transmited the name of Milton to 
our day surrounded by honors which make him the 
boast of the present age and shame the cold apathy of 
his own. The contempt with which Hadad treats the 


disobedienee of man, compared to its effects— 


—————“ Had he "leaguered heaven 
With beiags powerful, numberless and dreadful, 
Strong as the enginery that rocks the world, 
When all its pillars tremble” — 


the bold declaration that such an act alone would have been 
werthy the punishment inflicted for eating the forbidden 
fruit, contrasted with the firm yet mild replies of ‘I'amar, 
ere she breaks forth into the powerful exclamation to 
which we have already alluded, are among those loity cre- 
ations which a poet only could call into existence in the 
majesty and might of intellect. If furee and beauty in de- 
scribing are true elements of poetry, Hadad’s description 
of the City of David can scarcely be surpassed. 

The attempt to dramatize Scriptural scenes is, of al! tasks 
in poetic composition, the most difficult. The writer stands 
on consecrated ground: the walls of the temple which he 
enters are Salvation, and the gates Praise. If Imagination 
passes bat one step beyond the boundary line of truth, she 
is lost. To keep within it, Judgment must exert a control 
over ideality, which, if not in the possession of a high in- 
tellect, may cripple the powers of the latter. He whosur- 
mounts the difficulties presented in such a struggle pos- 
sesses the sterling attributes ef genius. We think Hill- 
house has effected the arduous undertaking. 

The “ Percy’s Mask,” thongh inferior to ‘« Hadad,” ve- 
rifies the proverb that genius gilds every object on whieh 
itshines. The soliloquy of Percy on entering Warworth 
woods, and subsequentiy on taking leave of Douglas, con- 
tains bursts of energetic feeling requiring the most careful 
and chastened selection of lauguage. It has rarely been 
our lot to see displayed a more perfect knowledge of the 
human mind, or « more powerfu! command over the pas- 
sions, than the above scene presents. ‘The poet calls up 
the scenery of his youth to the view of Percy, to harrow 
the soul, and thus more strongly excite his resolves by for- 
merremembrances. When thus wrought upon, Douglas 
enters the shades—supports the high-born outcast in the 
strong resolution to which the previous scene has given 
rise—until the latter, excited by the ardor of his friend, the 
ueminry of his parent’s wrongs, and his own exile, con- 
cludes with the firm, heart-rending determination to reap 
the harvest of his toile, or sink for ever amid its ruins. B, 
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For the New-Vorker. 
THE UNKNOWN. . 

Wauers sleep the mighty dead? 

I look not to that Land 
Where the Abbey’s walls enclose 

Blanched skull and powerless hand ; 
Where sleep Kings famed in story— 

And many a steel-clad knight 
With helm and shield—no more to wield 

The falchion in the fight. 


I look not for the brave, 
For the mighty-hearted, there— 
I go to many a lonely grave, 
By the wild beasts’ forest lair— 
Where freely roam the breezes, 
’*Mid the wildwoods of the West; 
For herves slumber there unknown, 
Their memories unblest. 


Along the Ohio’s wave 
Are the giant mounds of Old— 

The burial-place of a mighty race, 
Of whom no tongue hath told: 

_ They died while Earth was young, 

And the fur-clad Savage came, 

And gazed in wonder on the graves 
Of a nation without a name. 


Gaze on their tumuli : 
They once were great as we; 
Their cities rose where the forest grows, 
And the wild deer boundeth free: 
From Ontario to Superior 
Their barques a proud eourse bore ; 
And their mighty armies marched along 
Niagara’s sounding shore. 


Who were, and where are they ? 
Ask History’s wisdom where: 
Let the gray-haired sage o’erlook her pago— 
They are traceless as the air. 
The bison plucks the herbage 
From the tombs of mighty men: 
Sleepers of many thousand years 
Lie in each lonely glen. 
Rochester, March, 1336. 


L—n. 
For the New- Yorker. 
SCENES FROM SPANISH LIFE: By Mapame Juxor, Ducness 
D'Asrantes. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ar the epoch frem which Madame D’ Abrantes dates her 
‘Scenes,’ Spanish life still bore the high coloring of Poesy. 
The golden refleeted beams of ancient manners were re 
spected by the tide of innovation: The people preserved 
carefully the treasure of their ancient beliefs aud ariless 
customs. It was, as it were, a child whom-they wished 
not as yet to free from tutelage, and who still retained in 
its growth its old playthings. Even at present, the Span- 
ish nation, before all others, preserves the striking features 
of the Middle Ages. Nothing, however, was wanting of 
the opportunities which had emancipated neighboring na- 
tions. It has been, like them, under the sway of brilliant 
conquerors, and has played its part on the stage of revolu- 
tions. Genius and talent have thrown their liviag beams 
over it. It has been enriched by commerce and by bound- 
less discoveries: a new world dawned under its auspices 
—was folded under its wing—became mighty under its 
patronage—and from it received alike its education and 
its strength. How does it happen, then, that, elevated to 
such lofty destinies, to such queenly power, and tried by 
internal agitations, Spain has remained folded under her 
ancient mantle, which retains all the Roman majesty and 
Meorish magnificence? How has she preserved so long, 
and through so many scenes of trial, herancient faith, Ler 
primitive allurements, and her poetic infancy? It is a 
mystery, for the solution of which we must demand an 
explanatien alike from earth and heaven—from the geo- 
graphical situation of the country—from its sovereigns 
and its priests. 

The ‘ Scenes’ of Madame D’Abrantes are composed of 
three romances, in which we find strongly compressed the 
passions and the manners of the country, ably cast in the 
mould of ag imagination lively and active. and presented 
to the public in those brilliant frames which the talented 
anthoress fabricates with sueh taste. Spanish love devel- 
opes itself and starts into life under the pen of Madame 
D’Abrantes : it severs the ties of blood, levels rank, and 
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loses itself even in the nightshade paths of impiety. These 
are the smiling bni awful passions which are born in the 
flowery orange groves of the Vega of Grenada, and which 
expire under the dagger. ‘Three things are indispensable 
to the Spaniard of birth—his cloak, his guitar, an@-his 
dagger—the first to preserve him from celd, the second'to 
aceompany his serenades, and the third to be the instru- 
ment of his ver geance. The dagger, which the men we 
in their girdle and the women in their garter, playsa con- 
spicuous part in the romances of Madame D’Abrantes. — 
Description adds a charming feature to the recitals of our 
authoress. She paints, with all the grace and vivacity of 
remembrance, the land which she proudly visited in the 
days of the Imperial Invasion. It is thus that she de- 
scribes so graphically the Escurial, a palace composed of 
22 courts, 17 cloisters, and 11,000 windews. Larger than 
many great cities, this palace is an ez-veto (a non-such.)— 
During the fumous day of Saint Quentin, Philip I. who 
did not himself mingle in the battle, vowed that if his_par- 
tisans triumphed, he would build the €scurial. . Am Eng- 
lishman, to whom a Spaniard was pompously recounting 
the fact, replied rather testily,‘‘ Egad! he must have been 
in an uncomfortable stew !” 

From the Escurial, which is situated ten leagues from 
Madrid, we are carried to Grenada: we are made to visit 
the Alhambra, a palace of lace—if we may use the expres- 
sion—chiselled out by the cunning hand of the Moors; 
the enchanting Generalife, whose very name signifies the 
plaee of love, of pleasure, and of the dance; the country 
of Grenada, one vast parterre ef flowers, so often irriga- 
ted by the blood of Christian and Paynim in the wars of 
the Cross and the Crescent—of the Spanish nationality 
and the African dominance. In these beautifully smiling 
and perfume-breathing retreats, Romance kindles one of 
those fatal passions of which Spain has preserved so pious- 
ly the stolen and profane fire. Twice victim, the heroine 
falls under the dagger of her husband. The lover turns 
monk : this is a resouree peculiar to Spain now-a-days.— 
Indeed, in this country, where Love fights so many bat- 
ues, convents are the hospitals of wounded hearts. 

Another of the novels, entitled ‘ The: Spaniard,’ retra- 
ces an episode of our wars of the Empire, of which Ma- 
dame D’Abrantes was witness. A woman, wha has seen 
her father, brothers and husband fall before the balls of the 
French, offers poisoned wine to a French regiment which 
has just taken possession of her native village; and, as the 
Colonel testifies distrust, she drinks the drugged wine, and 
gives her sucking infant to drink of it also. Thisis a dray 






ma sufficiently horrible; but Spanish poetry has always” 


this dark coloring. ‘The drama is there mingled with all 
the passions and with the most exalted of the sentiments. 
The drama reigns augustly even in the sports and fetes of 
the Spaniards. What more dramatic, for instance, than a 
bull-fight—that sport so dear to the Spaniard of all ranks 
—that ceremovy solemn and old?. The Spaniard gives 
preference over aught else to the bull-fight: even the mass 
bears no comparison. They prefer their plazas (squares) 
—which are nought else than rude, unformed barracks— 
to their more stately cathedrals, or their churches filled 
with birds and flowers. 

On the solemn occasions when the bull-fights take place, 
the Spanish ladies of the most exalted birth are clad in the 
ancient national costume; and the King himself fails not 
to assist at the spectacle, which takes place generally, at 
the Plaza Mayor, a league distant from Madrid. Infrent 
of the King’s box are placed the Catholic ambassadors, to 
the right of Majesty, according to rank—the Councillors 
of Castile, of Arragon, of the Inquisition, and of the Indies, 
kuowa by their armorial bearings embroidered on the rich 
crimson velvet carpets which decorate the front of their 
boxes. The priest and surgeon have also their places re- 
served at these fetes. Each holds himself ready fer action 
—the one to dress the wounds of the unhorsed tauridors, 
and the other to absolve the dying. At the epoch of which’ 
Madame D’Abrantes speaks, the Spanish ladies ne longer 
exacted from their gallants that they should engage in these 
life-or-death sports. In 1778, the Count Dos Arcos was 


killed at Lisbaune at this,rude game; and his example 
frightened the gentle hearts who, while formerly showing 
themselves prudently afraid of their dear knights, were 
always great amateurs of these sights, and applauded with 
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enthusiasm the valiant matador who, as Ponce tells, knew 

- how to kill eight bulls in. seven sword-thrusts. One ofYour 
most distinguished writers, however, M. Merimee, who 
visited Spain but lately, assures us that, perverted by the 
reading of French and English romances, the Spaniards 
are much less infected by tauromadia than is represented ; 
further, according to the descriptions of M. Merimee, the 
ball-fights have undergone no modification, but the Span- 
iards still preserve all their dranratic interest and all their 
national poesy. 

This new work of Madame D’Abrantes merits and must 
ebtain that success which has invariably as yet attended 
the productions of her highl gifted pen. rm. A. Fo 

SE 
For the New-Yorker. 
A FRAGMENT 

FOUND IN THE CELL OF A MANIAC. 
*_ * *  * The Boy was changed— 
And on that brow, where once was high enstamped 
The tokens ef & generous soul that flowed ; 
With gayety and joyousness and life, 
Sat Care and Calculation, and the eye, 
That once was lighted up with innocence, 
Sparkling in boyish pleasure, gay and frank, 
Was now more stern—more cold—more treacherous— 
And shot beneath the eyelash such a glance, 
That made th’ observer quiver and grow cold 
To mark the fiendish glare that now and then 
Betrayed the feelings of his tortured breast. 
His manners, too, were altered—once there was 
A gentle modesty that marked his mien, 
And he’d a noblo, frank, and generous soul; 
Now he was self-possessed, bowed haughtily ; 
Or, if he pleased, with mock humility, 
Or with an easy grace and polished air, 
Just which best served his ends. 


But then there was 
A certain something in his eye, that gave 
The lie to all. There was a reckl€ssness— 
An almost phrenzied madness, that betimes 
Hard struggled for the mast’ry over him. 
He felt the phrenzy raging in his veins, 
He felt its torturing influence on his soul, 
And tried, but could not cast the burden off. 
Then he was melancholy—when he thought 
Of happy by-gone times—of youthful days, 
Of hours of innocence and blessedness, 
And oh! I saw the tears course thickly down 
Between his fingers, impotently raised 
To stay their course, when recollection of 
His Mother oft came o’er him; then he wept 
To think that Mother ne’er would soothe him more ; 
And then he thought of acts occasional, 
Wher wayward to his mother he had been, 
Oh, the remembrance cut him to the heart, 
And the kind feelings of his former days 
Seemed to return again; the scalding tear 
Would stert afresh, not now restrained by him, 
Anon his bosom heaved as though ’twould burst— 
* . 7 * o * * o 7 * * 
But soon ’t was o’er— 
His mood has changed, and now 
He has elapsed again into despair,— 
Despair of all things.—What’s Humanity 
To him? and what cares he for life or man? 


hod ® 0 »= -* * * * * * B. 


_ Tre Satamanper.—The Salamander is supposed to 
live in fire ; but without any ground. It is guaathy found 
in the chinks of glasses-huuses or near furnaces, where the 
heat is so great, that no other animal could endure it, with- 
out being destroyed in a few minutes. But some years 
ago the trial was made by several gentlemen, whether it 
could really live in fire. Some charcoal was kindled, and 
the animal laid upon the burning coals. Immediately it 
emitted a blackish liquor, which entirely quenched them. 


They lighted more coals, and laid it upon them. It 
quenched them a second time in the same manner. But 


— presently laid on a fire, it was in a short time burnt 
to 





Avrora Borratis.—M. Arago has announced to the 
French Academy of Science, that during the proving of 
the instruments destimed for the Bonite, it was remarked, 
that the compass was extremely irregular in its movements 
on the 17th, 18th, r~ ne 4 omer. It was during 
these three nights, that urora realis was visible, 
which confirms the 


opinion that the magnetic needle i 
influenced by the northern lights. pape 
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A WISH. 
WueEn I sink to sleep the sleep 
Once to come on every eye, 
Set no stubborn stone to kee 
Silent watch where I may lie. 


Marble were too hard and cold, 
Thus to tower above my heart; 
Never may my name be told 
By a lifeless form of art. 


Nature, that I loved so well. 
Till the power-to love was o’er— 
Let her sweetly show and tell 
What I loved, when I’m no more. 


Lay me where the shadowy pine, 
Sighing o’er my dust shall wave. 

Let some humbly creeping vine 
Try to clasp me in the grave. 


By the birds that wildly sing, 
By the verdure of the tree, 
By the lowest leafy thing 
May my friends remember me! H. F. G,. 
Newburyport, Mass. American Monthly. 





From De La Martine’s ‘ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF LEBANON. 

— At length, chance led our steps to the most perfect 
and enchanting of these landscapes. It is one of the high- 
est valleys, open from east to west, and sunk in the folds 
of the last chain of hills, which advance on the great valley 
through which the Nargh-Bayreut flows. Nothing can ex- 

ress the prodigious vegetation which carpets its bed and 
its sides. All the valley was hung with the same living 
curtain of foliage and carpeted with mosses and redun- 
daut vegetation. We could not restrain an exclamation 
at every step. I never remember to have seen so much 
life in nature heaped together and overflowing in so small 
a space. 

e followed the whole length of this valley, seating our- 
selves from time to time where the shadows were most 
cool, and striking the verdure now and then to force out 
gusts of delicioug odors, and myriads of insects, which rose 
like golden dust out of its bosom.—How great is the Cre- 
ator! how profound and infinite the source whence such 
life, such splendor, and such goodness flow! If there is 
so much to see, to admire, to astonish, to astound, in this 
one single corner of universal nature, what will it be when 
the curtain of all worlds shall be raised for us, and we shall 
see the wondrous work complete ? 

— The Scheik has despatched three Arabs on the road 
to the Cedars, to learn whether the snow will permit us 
to reach them. - They have returned with intelligence that 
the road is impracticable. The snow lies to the depth of 
fourteen feet in a narrow valley which it would be neces- 
sary tocross. Wishing.to approach as near as possible, I 
beg the Scheik to allow his son and some horsemen to ac- 
company me—leave my wife and the caravan at Eden— 
mount the strongest of my horses, Scham—and start at 
sunrise. We journey for three hours over the summits 
of mountains, or in fields saturated with melted snow.— 
We arrive upon the borders of the Valley of Saints, or 
Holy Valley—a profound gorge, where the eye plunges, 
from the summit of rocks, into a dell more shut in, more 
sombre, more solemn even than that of Hamana. 


We galloped our horses across the snow, in order to 
make the nearest approach through the forest ; but when 
arrived at five or six hundred paces from the trees, we 
sank almost as deep as to the shoulders of our horses. We 
discovered that the report of our Arabs was exact, and 
that it would be impossible to reach these relics of agés 
and of nature. We therefore alighted, and sat down under 
a rock to contemplate them. 

These trees are the most renowned natural monuments 
in the universe. Religion, poetry, and history, have all 
equally consecrated them. Holy Writ celebrates them in 
many places. They form one of the images which the 
prophets loved to employ. Solomon was desirous to con- 
secrate them to the adornment of the temple which he first 
erected to the One God—doubtless on account of the re- 
nown which these prodigies of vegetation had, even at 
that epoch, Poel | for magnificence and sanctity.— 
They must have been the same, for Ezekiel speaks of the 
Cedars of Eden as the most beautiful upon Lebanon. 


The Arabs of all sects entertain a traditional veneration 
for these trees. They attribute to them not only a vegeta- 
tive power, which enables them to live eternally, but also 
an intelligence which causes them to manifest signs of 
wisdom and foresight similar to those of instinct in ani- 
mals and reason in men. They are said to understand 
the changes of season; they stir their vast branches as if 
they were limbs; they spread out or contract their boughs 
—inclining them towards heaven or towards earth, accord- 
ing as the snow prepares to fall or to melt. They are, in 
short, asserted to be divine beings under the form of trees. 
They grow upon the proudest site of the groups of Leba- 
non, and flourish above that point where all other vegeta- 
tion expires. 

All this rstikes with astonishment the imagination of the 
people of the East; and I do not know if men of science 
would not be astonished also. Alas! notwithstanding all, 
Bashan languishes—Carmel and the flowers of Lebanon 





ene 
wither. ‘These trees diminish in every succeeding age.— 
Travellers formerly counted thirty or forty—more recent- 
ly, seventeen—more recently still, only a dozen. There 
are now but seven: these, however, from their size and 
general appearance, may be fairly presumed to have ex- 
isted in biblical times. . 

Around these ancient witnesses of ages long since past, 
which know the history of the world better than Hist 
herself—which might tell us, if they could speak, so m 
of the creeds of human races long since vanished—there 
still remains a little grove of yellower cedars, appearing 
to me to form a group of from four to five hundred trees 
or shrubs. , Cite 

Every year, in the month of June, the inhabitants of 
Beschierai, of Eden, of Kanobin, and the other neighbor- 
ing valleys and villages, climb up to these cedars, and ce- 
lebrate mass at their feet. How many prayers have there 
not resounded under those branches! And what more 
beantifal temple can exist —what nearer to heaven ?!— 
What dais can we eae grander, more majestic, or 
more holy, thanis afforded by the topmost platform of Le- 
banow, on which stand the trunks of those cedars sur- 
mounted by the dome of their sacred boughs, which have 
overshadowed and still overshadow succeeding genera- 
tions of men, calling on the name of God differently, but 
all recognizing Him in his works, and adoring Him in his 
natural manifestations! And I also uplift my prayer in 
presence of these cedars! The harmonious wind, which 
resounds through their sonorous branches, plays amidst 
my hair, and dries upon my eyelids tears of adoration! 





SONG OF LEE’S LEGION. 
Our chargers are plunging and pawing the ground, 
And champing and tossing the white foam around— 
So fleet to pursue, and so mighty to crush, 
No foe will remain in the path where they rush. 
Away, then, my heroes—away, then away! 
Let “Freedom or Death!” be the watchword to-day. 


Remember the burnings we witnessed last night; 
The fair and the feeble we passed in their flight ; 
The wail of the wounded, the red blood that flowed, 
Still warm in the path where by moonlight we rode. 
Away, then, my heroes—away, then, away! 
Let “ Freedom or Death!” be the watchword to-day. 


The marauder is nigh—he is hurrying back; | 
‘The sand, as we gallop, still falls in his track. 
On! on! then, our swords for the battle are rife, 
And soon they shall drink at a fountain of Life. 
Away, then, my heroes—away, then, away! 
Let “Freedom or Death!” be the watchword to-day. 
Prince Edward, Va. Scuthern Messenger. 





Wittis anv Cart. Marryat.—Mr. Willis having of- 
fended Capt. Marryat by a remark upon his writings, 
was in return most severely assailed by the Captain in 
Metropolitan Magazine. r. Willis, as we are informed, 
then sent a friend to Capt. Marryat, demanding an expla- 
nation. The Captain, however, haVing gone to the con- 
tinent, was not to be found, and Mr. Willis replied to the 
criticism through the public journals, his reputation. not 
permitting any further delay. This offended the valiant 
Captain, who forthwith sent Mr. Willis a ey and 
demanded his immediate appearance to settle the difficulty, 
at Ostend. Mr. Willis replied, that he did not think him- 
self bound to cross the sea, to give the uired satisfac- 
tion, but offered to meet his antagonist in England. 

To this the Captain demurred, whereupon Mr. Willis, 
waiving all his privileges as the cha:lenged person, agreed 
to fight him at Ostend, and referred the preliminaries to a 
military friend. The Captain finding hiinself in this pre- 
dicament, wrote another letter, altogether declining ‘to 
meet him, upon grounds that are not very apparent toim- 
partial observers. 

Mr. W. did not hesitate, under these circumstances, to 
lash the Captain unsparingly ; and the United Service 
Journal, in commenting upon the affair, gives the Ameri- 
can poet great credit for his conduct, and alleges that rr 
Marryat is actuated by envy at the circumstance of Mr. 


Willis being in society from which he is entirely excluded. 
Albany Daily Advertser: 





Tuerory or Love.—Pure and Platonic love is thus de- 
scribed by Petrarch, after the ideal philosophy of Plato : 

“ Our souls emanate from God, and unto him they re- 
turn again. They are pre-existent to our love in other 
worlds, ‘The most tender inhabit Venus, the test 
and purest of the planets, called the third heaven. y 
are more or less perfect, and the most perfect love those 
who are most perfect aleo. ‘They are connected together 
in pairs by a predestined and immutable sympathy.— 
Each soul burns with a. a wile its com in; 
and when they meet together in their pilgri on 
their love an. Bag ak the more oodtas bantam the 
matter by which they are enclosed prevents reunion. 
these occasions, their pleasures, their sufferings, their ecsta- 
sies are inexpressible. Each endeavours to make itself 


known to the other; a celestial light burns in the eyes:, 


an immortal beanty beams in the countenance; the heart 
feels less tendency to the earth, and they mutually incite 
+) . 


each other to the exaltation and purification of their virtue.” 
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BROOKS’S LETTERS. 





From the London Metropolitan fix February, 
LAYS OF THE HEBREW” 
By J. F FAULKNER. 
Speak not a word that breathes of love 
For the child of the Hebrew’s race, 
For thy people claim it in light and flame, 
Life’s mystic source to trace: 
I worship not at a shrine of light, 
But Him who light unfurl’d, 
And bade it gleam in the startled night, 
And blush on a wakened world: 
I’M strain my heart till its fibres break, 
Ere Love shall prove = faith so weak 
As to quench its strength, when bright hopes fade 
From the love of the Galilean mt 


Bend not that wild beseeching glance 
So touchingly on me ; 

Thy look of pain will sear my brain 
Whene’er think of thee - 

For Life’s right hand hath nought to give 
So dear as what departs, 

Yet firm to my holy creed I II live, 
Thy creed unlocks our hearts : 

Oh, had I known what now I know, 

Life had not thus been dashed with wo! 

But Love to Misery hath betrayed 

The hopes of the Galilean maid ! 


Go, Guebre, go to thy sunny clime, 
To that land of rich perfume, 

Where maids are bright as the laugiing light, 
And soft as the rose’s bloom; ‘ 

Go, Guebre, go! and win thee one 
From the daughters of thy race, 

Whose love shall be as a cestus thrown 
Around thy fond embrace: 

But the green branch wrench'd from off its stem, 

The star rent from Night's diadem, 

Must perish—!ost to sun and shade— 

As the love of the Galilean maid. 








From the Portland Advertiser. 
Zetters from FRc. Brooks.—No. LX. 


THINGS IN VENICE. 
—_— Septembes 26, 1835. 

Tue Arsenal in Venice, every body visits,—and well they 
may, to witness this huge forge whence came the arms that 
brought death to the Arab and the Saracen, and defeat to the 
proud Genoese,—whence came too the weapons that defend- 
ed the domain of Christianity, and drove back the Turk and 
the infidel, when he had already passed the Adriatic, and 
made a stride upon Italy. The Arsenal is on an island in 
the eastern part of the city, and is so well defended by lofty 
walls and turrets, as to resemble a fortress, the object of it 
being to preserve the artillery and the fleet. . It was the great 
arsenal of the powerful republic of Venice, and at times, it is 
said, there were on it sixteen thousand workmen and thirty- 
six thousand seamen. Its principal entrance is ornamented 
on the outside with the winged lion of Venice—a colossal 
lion in white marble taken from the Pirwus at Athens,— 
another lion from Athens,;—a lioness taken from Corinth, and 
another having the word ‘Attica’ marked upon it, which the 
Venetians plundered, when they planted the banner of St. 
Mark in Athens, and thus wrested it from the Ottoman Porte. 
But the Arsenal of Venice, like the city, is now dying or 
dead, and the principal sight of the present day is the ancient 
Armory, and the few workmen left. 

I took a gondola with my companion whom I re-found here, 
and a valet-de-place, the first with one oar costing about four 
swanzingers a day, (about 70 cents.of our moncy,) and the 
other four or five francs of France, (you see I kecp up my 
resolution of telling the American traveller who may come 
here, what it is necessary to pay)—the gondolier being ne- 
cessary in a city where you cannot walk upon the water, and 
the valet-de-place, (a Frenchman is always found, an English- 
man seldom or never,) where you have but little time to sce, 
and are compelled to improve that time to the utmost advan- 
tage :—and at our ease, my companion and myself sailed 
from island to island, and from church to palace, through 
canal and over lagune, searching out whatsoever was curious. 
The gondolas are something like our Indian canoes—unot so 
very delicate to be sure, but easily overset,—often, almost 
ulways even, with a covering of black in the centre, an arch- 
ed-like canopy under which the party sits looking out of the 
windows to the right and left. ‘The oarsman stands in the 
stem, and with his paddle or oar propels or guides the gondo- 
la, very like the manner of the Indians of the North,—with 
: pr! Ne. skill rn however, as he will just jut 

y ane ing gondola without a single shock, passing the 
aes Seine 
numerous bridges with safety and ease, using only a loud 
warning as he turns a corner, so that a gondola if approach- 
tug, may be upon its guard. Whenever you step upon any 
quay, a beggar with his hook, who holds your gondola, ex- 
pects about a quarter or a half cent of our money,—and into 


_ whatever church you enter, you will commonly find another 


at the door, who, upon lifting the curtain for you to 
enter or to go out, expects a similar compensation,—the pre- 
ogative probably that the miserable and wretched population 
have over the better-dressed, and better-looking. Now and 
then, as you sail along in the gondolas, you can see a female 





s and gliding under the single arch of the | 














face at some one of the windows, whose eye is upon the 
canals, as the eyes of the Dutch girls are upon theirs ;—but, 
generally speaking, the sight of a woman elsewhere than in 
the churches where they seem to be ever thronging to pray artd 
to attend mass, is rather uncommon. For woman in Catholic 
as in Protestant countries, is ever the greater frequenter of 
the church, the most constant, the most sincere, and the 
most devoted worshipper of God. The women of Venice, 
however, generally speaking, are kept shut up, and do not, as 
in many other towns of Italy, participate in all the business 
of their husbands,—it may be, that from that universal cor- 
ruption of manners which, it has been said, once made Venice 
but a grand seraglio, it has been deemed necessary to keep 
its inmates under the strictest watch. 

With the gondola and the valet, among our many other 
journeys, we wext to visit the celebrated prisons of Venice, 
which were once unknown to all save the government and 
their jailer, and into which were thrust all who dared too 
freely to question the acts of that august tribunal. They ad- 
join the Ducal Palace, and the communication between the 
tribunal in the palace where the accused was arraigned, and 
the horrid cells where confined, was by a covered bridge 
over the intermediate canal, which was appropriately named, 
and so well known as the Bridge of Sighs—I/ Ponte del 
Sospiri,—the Italian name. Hence Byron writes :— 


“I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A Palace and a Prison on each hand.” 


At the foot of this bridge are the Pozzi, or horrid cells where 
the hapless victims were incarcerated. They are small, dark 
and damp, sunk in the thick walls of the Palace, and from 
them the prisoner was led in the dead of night to a cell upon 
the Bridge of Sighs, where he was’ strangled or beheaded, 
and then tumbled into the canal beneath, whose awful se- 
crets it was death to explore. Byron in his notes to Childe 
Harold says that you may crawl down through holes half 
choked by rubbish into two yet deeper stories of this under- 
water grave. We saw the spot where the hangman did his 
otlice. -We marked the floor all besprinkled plainly with hu- 
man blood. Once a day, for a brief interval, while the prison- 
ers took their wretched meal, a light was allowed, and then 
some of the captives employed the stolen minutes in scratch- 
ing their names upon the walls with a memento of their feel- 
ings, some few of which of -the date of 1605, Byron has 
copied in the notes of which I have been speaking. The 
French, when they broke down decrepit Venice, found a 
prisoner there who had been confined sixteen years ; but Liber- 
ty given him by them, and the light of day were fatal boons, 
for he became totally blind the instant he saw the sun! Oh, 
what a sad lesson all this of the cruelty of Power! When 
on the gloomy water in which hundreds of corpses had been 
plunged, I could not but utter a new anathema against 
Power of every name and form, whether in Republics or 
Despotisms, and take a new oath to Law and the Courts of 
Law where Jurors sit, where one having the heart of a citi- 
zen can be secure. 

From this hell amid the waters, we emerged with a heavy 
heart to go and visit the Ducal Palace itself, where sat the 
‘ potent, grave and reverend Signiors,’ who dealt destruction 
to every foe. Weentcred the grand hall, where they held 
their high deliberations. Around its walls are the portraits of 
all the Doges, except one,—Marino Faliero,—instead of 
which is a black funeral clotlr suspended over a frame, with 
a Latin inscription, which says, ‘ The place of Marino Fali- 
ero, beheaded for his crimes.’ The English reader is made 
familiar with his story by Byron’s Historical Tragedy. In 
this august hall the Painters have blazoned the history of 
Venice, as we have attempted to do the like on the Rotunda 
of our Capitol. Here, paintings, and the associations bring 
one back to the splendid triumph af Venice, and to the cru- 
sades of the middle ages. The humbled Frederic Barbaros- 
sa is not forgotten. The blind old Dandolo, tumbling from 
his galley upon the hostile shores of the Imperial city of the 
east, is there. Paul Veronese has taken a poetic liberty, in 
representing Venice crowned and seated in the clouds.— 
Who has the right to such a liberty, if not the city that ex- 
changed the Imperial purple of the Casars from Emperor to 
Emperor at her will—the mistress of the Archipelago, the 
Ocean Queen to whom the proud crusaders paid their court, 
—the victor at Lepanto in that bloody fight of the Christian 
with the Turk? ‘The grand hall of the Senators, where they 
deliberated, awakens your recollection to all this his- 
tory. You are ona spot where mighty men have swayed 
the destinies of the world. You recall from what they 
sprung—* water-fowl they were called, with fish their_only 
food and salt their only merchandise ;’ and thence as you 
trace out their humble progress to the vast trade of the Indies, 
and the whole East, till the discovery of the passage of the 
Cape of God Hope, you camuot but, as I have said before, 
compare their origin to ours at Plymouth and Jamestown, the 
pilgrims and cavaliers alike seeking a refuge as the Vene- 
tians did, and alike pushing their trade to the utmost then 
known bounds of the carth. In the hall, apart from the 

intings, are sume fine pieces of ancient sculpture—a bust 
of Cicero and Mareus Aurelius, an Eagle and Ganymede 
attributed to ‘Phidias, anda Led a and a Swan, a piece of 
sculpture so exquisitely beautiful, and voluptuous withal, 
that if it could be described, one would scarcely dare de- 
scribe 11. 





2 ESSE 

The Lion's mouth, with epen jaws, eo formidable a part of 
the Venetian history, or rather what it was, next attracted 
our attention Into aye Liov’s mouth, denunzie secrete, 
anonymous fabrications of treason or conspiracy against the 
state were thrown by every wretch who chose to web ven 
geance, or his pique against some citizen of the state,—and 
wo to the miserable man thus ensnared! Death often, too 
often, was his fate. The French on their ion of 
Venice put an end to this famous Lioo’s mouth, and now it 
is therefore looked upon without that thrill of terror with 
which it must have been viewed in olden times. The Lion's 
mouth, the fearful prisons, the Bridge of Sighs, are sad inci- 
dents in the history of Venice, but they only show the abuses 
that may be made even of delegated power, and in what man- 
ner Democracy may become a horrid tyranny. Before we Re- 
publicans over the sea too loudly condemn, we must fist see 
if we have no eecret denunciation, no Lion’s mouth. The 
man who secretly reports the political opinions of his neigh- 
bor to steal his office from him,—does not he use the Lion’s 
mouth '—and the government who strips the citizen of his 
office for opmion’s sake,—does it pot often send him across 
‘the Bridge of Sighs,’ if not into the dreadful Rozzi of the 
Venetian prisons! The Venetian Republicans began with 
only the Lion’s mouth, which we have under another name, 
—and it was after the people submitted to that, that the de- 
nounced was thrust into the prisons, and tumbled headless 
from the Bridge of Sighs. There is so much in this old 
world to make a man jealous of all power, and swearagainst 
it an everlasting hatred under every name and form,—there 
is so much in all history to teach us that all government is 
an evil made necessary by our bad passions, and that the least 
we are compelled by this necessity to suffer this necessary 
evil, the better for the human race,—looking upon it even as 
the disease to make us die—the Cholera orthe Plague, to 
sweep off the over-abundance of a population,—that I cannot 
help running out of my way on every tempting occasion, to 
show my countrymen how easy it is for power, even with us, 
to cloak acts that the whole world now reprobate, even des- 
pots themselves, under another name or in another ; 

Our gondolier then took us—after wo had seen the differ- 
ent rooms of the Ducal Palace, the Hall of the Council of 
Ten, of the Inquisition and all—among the narrow canals, 
and under the low bridges over them. “Phe grand Canal we 
often sailed up and down to see the palaces upon it. The 
Rialto Bridge, with its angle spau over the grand canal, look- 
ed grander upon a second sight, and grander still at the third. 
If Palladio had had" his way, what a miracle this luxurious 
artist would have made in building a bridge more —— 
than this! We entered into the Church of San Giorgi 
Maggiore, and if ornament and wealth would nls 
man, one would be confounded here. We visited the vari- 
ous churches the Venetians had erected as votive offerings 
to Gud for the cessation of the Plague in the city. If high 
heaven esteems marbles, precious stones, sculptured saints, 
rich Mosaics, and gorgeous frescoes, the Plague will never 
come again. Enough has been done to bay a dozen pesti- 
lences off. ‘The church of the Jesuits—Chiesa di Gesuiti, is 
a marvel in Mosaics. Currara marble, with Verd Antique, 
are soincrusted and interwoven, that they resemble green and 
damask hangings. ‘The ground being white, the green mar- 
ble flowers interlined imitate, in their veins, the soft, silky, 
and varied hues of nature. Before the high altar is spread a 
rich Turkey carpet, formed—of inlaid les! The ceiling 
is a profusion of gilding. In short, the eye is so fatigued by 
the view of so much wealth, that even a simple rough stone 
begins in the contrast to have a beauty it never had before. 
One is drunk with beauty, even without the metaphor. 

After a hard day’s work, that I have but partially set forth, 
—from the early fogs of the morning, (Venice is ever yeiled 
at night) amid the noon-day sun, even to the shades of night 
—I sat down at dinner with my companion and an English 
friend to talk over ‘ the glories of the day.’ I knownot how 
it was with them, but I was utterly fatigued—exhausted with 
what my eyes had seen, and the reflections that so many 
stirring sights aroused. I never was more wearied, not even 
when on a foot tramp over the snows and glaciers of Switzer- 
land, or when among the moors of England, or the High- 
lands*of Scotland. I mention this, not that it concerns me, 
but to show you the effect such display will have upon an 
eye now somewhat accustomed to see such things. An 
English friend of mine boasved loudly of what he had seen 
in Milan, in Verona and Vicenza. * You have seen nothing,’ 
was the reply of my companion, for the Englishman had just 
arrived. * You are a child in sight-seeing yet,’ he continued. 
‘ Dream—magnify—fancy—rave ou cannot come up 
to the reality of Venetian splendor. All England could not 
buy a Venetian church!’ ‘The Englishman pricked up his 
ears, and my companion went on. ‘ Why, one of these six- 
hondred-years old palaces here,’ said he, ‘ has a dis- 
_rlipeley co whnmed y eaph Dy s of the British museum. 

ou are barbarians,’ he added, ‘ the best of you, in compari- 
son with the old gondoliers here, in all that bel to the arts.’ 
My companion exaggerated much,—but he had an odd habit 
for exaggeration whenever he met with a John Bull, who ever 
thinks his co-ntry the only country on earth, y be- 
lieving, I fear, that all others are uninhabitable, except for 
the of scraping a little so as to go 


home and die, and be buried in a ‘respectable’ manner. [ 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








ve laughed a time to ~ him tell an Englishman, 


a@ Serious face, how bloody duels were in America,—how 
loved them himself, and the bloodier the better—how 
ickly men died on the Mississippi, say——what horrid knaves 
they were, and what an amasement it was to blow up fifty or 
sixty men by @ steamboat boiler, or to Lynch a fellow when 
you had not time to try him, because dinner was waiting, or 
—till at last the credulous John would begin to crawl wit 
terror from such an ogre. Indeed I don’t know but what 
it is as well to overact a character the world will give you, 
and thus by the ve: eae show what dupes there 
are upon it: The Englishmen have always lifted up their 
hats to my companion with a politeness that astonished me, 
for the world, I don’t know how it is, are ever over-civil to 
men whom they believe Satan has a title of, while to him 
whose route may perhaps been another road, a simple ‘ how 
@ye do’ willdo! At any rate it shows that virtue is not 
well patronized in this wicked age of ours. 


After dinner in an Italian city, usually comes the opera, 
and I wound my way with my companions through the en- 
ling alleys to the Opera House of Venice. ‘The house 
itself is no grand show. ‘The audience was not large. Moses 
in Egypt was the theme. The actors and actresses, and 
musicians too, were a graceless set, the fame of Venetian 
music to the contrary notwithstanding, or else I have within 
me no susceptibility for that enjoyment which, it is said, we 
shall partake of, with the angels of Heaven—music I mean 
—for as Tantalus forgot his thirst at the sound of Orpheus’s 
lyre, and Sysiphus his stone—it may be by a similar imspira- 
tion, I soon forgot myself, and was—-a snoring—horrid to 
confess !—in (M)orpheus’s arms. The graceless players, 
therefore, I have charged with all this sin, for I will not 
pve a deaf ear to that ‘language of the soul,’ as Petrarch 
autifully terms the notes of melody, nor acknowledge my- 
self ‘ fit for treasons, stratagems and war,’ as Shakspeare, I 
think, denounces the haters of music. I, only know [ spent 
an evening dreaming of every thing else but the stage and 
the orchestra—now in the Hall of the Council of Ten, 
that mausoleum of power, marching out of ‘the fatal den’ 
where this secret tribunal thrust their victims—and anon in 
the lowest decp of the dark dungeons I had been visiting— 
till wearied with this ‘language of the soul,’ J left ny com- 
panions, who waited for the /anguage of the legs in the ballet, 
and attempted to thread my way home alone and unguided 
through the dark alleys of Venice. Ye gods, ye thirty thou- 
sand gods of Athens, I must invoke the whole mythology of| 
ou all, what a condition I was in' I threaded every cross- 
laid alley, I believe, of the magnificently extended city. I 


gcse 








tian idols and Christian saints. Napoleon, however, when 
he held Venice, gave the Venetians a garden for a prome- 
nade, upon their isles—a megrificent work like all of 
his,—and one of the most beautiful walks m the world is 
this garden near the Place St. Mark. ‘The despot robbed 
them of their governinent, and basely betrayed them to 
Austria, when he had occasion to make a peace; but, 
nevertheless, his mighty mind was working for Venice 
wonders of good, and i! it had been to this day subject te 
his most captivating power, it would have rapidly advanced 
instead of having retrograded. A bridge to connect the 
city with the main land, was the scheme of Napoleon! 
Though he robbed them of their famous horses, and some 
of the superabundance of their. arts, to grace his own hall 
of the Louvre, yet he left behind a substantial good that 
amply paid them for all their loss of finery. 

I did not see “the blood of our Saviour,” that the 
prieststreasure up in a vial kept in the church of the 


| Fratri. I did not go to the island of Lide to pick up shells 


on the beach of the Adriatic. I did not see the Convent 
of the Armenian monks on the little island of St. Lazzaro, 
where scholars study the eastern languages, and where 
they keep a printing press for the publication of works 
in the Armenian language. I did not see the lady who 
every day feeds the flocks of pigeons that she has tanght 
to come from all Venice to the Place St. Mark, precise- 
ly at 12 o'clock. I did not hear the gondoliers chant the 
strains of Tasso from bark to bark, or house to house.— 
I did not buy Venetian pearls, the pretty works in glass, 
the pattern gondolas of gold, or a Venetian golden chain, 
worked by microscopic glasses—buy them here, if you 
will,—but I have made a catalogue of them for other 
travellers, if they choose, to see and buy. ‘The Venetians 
to this day, I believe, are the best workers in Soap and 
though the shops do not sparkle with the wealth of by- 
goue centuries, still, when lighted up at night, the jewel- 
lers look like princes in fairy homes. Wo to the man, 
however, who gives them what they ask. Trade and 
traffic are their rules. One third of the price demanded 
is often too high; more than one half, a prudent man sel- 
dom gives—such is the universal mode of trafficking in 
shops. There is no knowing the value of any thing by 
the price demanded for it; and so far is this kind of man- 
agement carried in Venice, ‘that it is unsafe even to send 
a coat to a tailor for him to mend, until you know the ex- 
tent of the price that he expects to demand for his labor. 
‘The future traveller will find these hints useful ;—and in 
order to aid him more, I would advise him as soon as he 
gets into Italy, to threw off all the false dignity of the over- 
acting gentleman traveller, and to make travelling as it 





walked, and walked, and walked. I turned, and squared, and | 
turned, and wheeled, and walked, and walked and walked —- 
and all of the end I could ever find was the Rialto in the | 
Place of St. Mark. A Cretan labyrinth isa straight line in| 
comparison. A Roman catacomb is nut to be mentioned | 
in the same century. I dashed over bridge and bridge—l | 
suddenly halted on the very verge of the canals, when | 
another footstep would have made a fish of me, or made | 
me into fish, after the fish had eaten me up,—but every 

where was that everlasting Rialto, and that now horrible St. 

Mark. I had been reading so many stories of ancient pon- 

iarding in the alleys of Venice, aud was so full of the belief | 


that an English-speaking man had better not betray his for- || 


eign accent in murdering Italian, that Lhad made up my mind | 
to walk till the dawn of day before I asked an Italian the way | 
tomy Albergo. Once or twice I tried an Austrian sentinel | 
whom I met training on his little station, but as I did not | 
jabber his Hungarian, and as he could not comprehend my | 
Italian, I gave that up at last,—when lo and behold ! I met my 
companions with a guide searching for ine, over the bridges, 
and by the narrow alleys, who comfortably consoled me with | 
the remark that they had sought me at home, and not finding | 
me there, were now listening to hear my last gulp in some} 
small canal! The rascals, | disappointed them,—and I have | 
only told you the story to give you an idea of the complexity 
of pedestrianism, or as Cobbett would have written it, of| 
foot-padding in Venice. People generally to the Opera in 
gondolas. . ‘ B. 





THINGS IN VENICE, AND JOURNEY TO PADUA. 

No. LXL 
It is time that I was off from Venice, though I was loth 
to leave so interesting a city,—and yet 1 should be more | 
loth to have an abiding piace upon the waters, where 1) 
could never see a horse, a coach, a garden, or seldom feel | 
the high importance of having feet. A gondola, agile and | 
useful as it is, is not ahorse; and acanal, even when lined | 
with palaces, is not a road over which you can gallop, or | 
a street upon which you can walk. No wells, no foun- 
tains—the raiu is collected in reservoirs, and from these 
reservoirs, the people have their water to drink. Water. | 
however, is not upon the continent so indispensable an | 
article, where wine is cheap, and within the power of al-| 
most every man, though the wine of Venice is acid enough | 
to pass for tolerable vinegar—cansed, as it is said, by the | 
proximity of the sea. But the old Venetians made up for| 
these wants, by having country houses upon the main! 
land, richly built, and richly ornamented—with gardens 
adorned with statnes of all the Greck and Romans gods, 
to say hothing of the often strange intermingling of Egyp-| 
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is, a business, a trade, always demanding “the price” 
| beforehand, for all the lodgings that he enters, all the 
|meals he eats—in short, of every thing that he touches 
| with an intention to take. Thus he will be saved numer- 


|ous quarrels and impositions every turn he makes, and 
prudent manner.— 


|go along easily, happily, and in a 


i Lodgings for single men in Venice are from 40 to 80 cents 


la day, depending upon the character of the hotel he visits— 
breakfast 30 or 40 cents, with eggs—dinner 60 or 80 
cents in a hotel with a bottle of wine. But a man who 
travels in Europe, prudently, seldom or never eats in his 
hotel, as at the Restaurants and Caffes the expenses are 
always less, often less by one half. The English shilling 
and a half (34 cents) are the ordinary perquisite for do- 
mestics in an English hotel, or a franc (19 cents,) in 
France; but in Venice, a swanzinger (about 16 cents,) 
will answer the same purpose, as will a Paul (10 cents,) 
at Rome, or a curline (3 cents,) at Naples, such is the 
difference in value of money with him to whom the gratui- 
ty is given! A young man caza live in Venice cheaper 
than he can live in New York or Boston, with a bottle of 
wine every day in the bargain. Ido not know that I can 
take a better time than this to Speak of the Restaurants 
and Caffes, so thick all over Itely, the best inventions of 
the day fur an economieal and excellent mode of living.— 
The Restaurants furnish dinners at so much a dish, the 
| price of which is marked in a written or printed sheet, 
and at them you can call for whatever dish you like, or as 
many as you like, according as — appetite prompts, 
never paying more than you call for, and thus always 
measuring your appetite by the extent of your means.— 
You are never obliged in Europe to eat at a hotel. All 
fou contract for there is your lodgings; and hence the 

estaurants always have numerous travellers as well resi- 
dents of thetown. A Caffe, asits name imports, is a place 
for the sale of coffe >, or ices it may be, or some other little 
luxuries, furnished with the journals of the place, and of- 
ten with the principal journals of Europe ;—and in them 
hundreds of unmarried men make their breakfasts, or spend 
their evenings, sipping their coffee, debating upon music, 
or the theatre. or whatever else interests their fancies. 
| Admirable contritances they are for our grog shops and 
| the like,—and the consequence is, that thongh wine is 
| within the reach of almost every man, yet there is not the 
| tenth part of the drunkenness visible here that exists in 
| America or England. The people are most remarkably 





temperate,—in this respect, a pattern to the world. ‘The 
coffee takes the place of rum and brandy ; but it is not, I 
must add, such stuff as we call coffee in England or America, 
though a beverage made of the same material, but so dif- 


——————— 
ferently made, with the milk boiled and kept as hot as 
ossible before it is mingled with the coffee, that one hard- 
y suspects that he had ever sipped the like before. Milk, 
however, is seldom used in the evening drink, the coffee 
and loaf sugar being taken alone, with a bit of bread.— 
Tea is seldom seen upon the continent, and I rather think 
that it is seld quite exclusively to the English and Ameri- 
can travellers, and residents. 

A Diligence (a stage coach) goes from Venice on to 
Rome by way of Bologna and Ancona, making the royage 
in about the same length of time that a man can travel 
from Washington to Eastport, though the distance itself is 
not remarkable—how much, I cannot say, for though I 
make every effort I can, I can gain no answer as-to distan- 
ces in this country, so as to get them into English miles, 
the leagues and the posts varying so often, that time is the 
only measure you can have. A steamboat also gocs over 
the Adriatic to: Trieste, twice or thrice a week. But as 
Trieste of itselfis, [am told, not worth the voyage to see, 
I made up my mind to turn my route towards Florence 





and Rome. I went to the Papal Consul, and he put the 
signet of the seal of the keys of the church upon my pass- 
port for a couple of Austrian swanzingers, without which, 
or the like sanction, I could not tread upon His Holiness’s 
ground; and fortified by this, | sent my portmantean to 
the office of the customs, where after an over-setting of 
every little thing I had—a suspicious serutinization of 
my few English and Italian travelling companion books, 
with the remark that! had very “7 or eight, I think 
I have!) I was permitted to go. hy they give such a 
rigid examination puzzled me much, till 1 remembered 
that Venice was a free port, and that, therefore, whatev- 
er was dutiable must be paid for on going out. A book 
is the most suspicious thing you can carry into a despotic 
government, particularly such as_ the officers of the cus- 
toms cannot read, for, like the hollow barrel of a gun, it may 
go off, even if it is not loaded. 

Jack Cade and King Power, though in the extremes, 
often approximate in opinions. Both have a summary 
mode of executing their own edicts, and both are very 
suspicious of those arts that men call reading and writing, 
“ Darn it all,” Jack would say, if he was Yankee-bern, 
‘‘what’s the use of this ere scrawl?” The man of the 
Dogana—they call the Custom House in Italy by this ap- 
ate name, a dogging concern it is !—probably had a 
ike opinion, as he puzzled over my English guide book, 
and saw unintelligible remarks inscribed thereon. 

“ Depousamus te, Mare, in signum veri, perpetui dom- 
init ”’—we espouse thee, O Sea, in token of our just and 
perpetual dominion,”—was the proud ejaculation of the 
Doges of Venice, when they dropped into the Adriatic 
the golden ring, with which the Pope commanded them 
to espouse the ocean, promising that the bride should ever 
be obedient and subject to their sway, even as a wife is 
obedient to her husband! Perpetual dominion! Oh what 
a haughty boast for the works of humble man? Domin- 
ion is ever on its march, and westward is its way. The 
fate of Hadria, once a powerful city, not far from here, 
now buried deep in the earth, the very gulf on whieh it 
stood being seen no more, is the fate of Venice too. The 
fickle ocean bride has espoused another lord, with a richer 
dower. Our English fathers have possession now, but 
there is a sad admonition in the lines of Byron, when he 
exclaims, ——_—__——_——““Albion! in the fall 
Of Venice, think of thine, despite thy watery wall.” 

Our yacht was ready—we were over-crowded with 
sengers—and I bade adien to this proud monument of lib- 
erty upon the waters, with a feeling somewhat kindred to 
that with which a friend parts from the dying bed of auoth- 
er friend. I go from the dying Italy to see the dead. I 
bid adieu to the still standing monuments of Freedom, to 
pass the Rubicon as a wanderer from a great Republic 
over the sea, into the domain of ancient Rome, to see 
prostrate, but more august monuments there. How sad 
it is tosee palace after palace crumbling, as I move along 
the grand canal, with a slow and silent, but fatal ruin! 
| | think of “the beantiful Baia,” that the Augustan Poets 
describe, now the marble courts of the fish of the sea, which 
the traveller rows oter to look upon! The Emperor of 
Austria forbids the palaces to be taken down, though they 
are now ruinons possessions for their owners. hat 
once cost thousands and thousands of Venetian duacats 
can now be bought for half as many francs. ‘Their very 
architecture tells the victories of the city—Greek, Gothic, 
Turkish, Saracenic and Roman. As our lazy yacht moves 
along, the foundations seems to sink in the floods. A de- 
Inge is upon the city, is the melancholy ——. The 
drowning inhabitants are flying to their arks. snn- 
light of evening now falls upon the distant cupolus and 
spires. One bright illamination, I fancy, before the hour 
of burial. Now all is gone. ‘The sea alone is visible. 
Venice has faded frem my eyes, for I am upon the 
upon the banks of the Brenta. ; 

The Dogana of Fusina, where we touched the main 
land and got into the Diligence, gave'a renewed examina 
tion to the baggage of such of our passengers as had»not 
the magical plamb of the Custom en upon it, so that 
it was beginning to be dark as about twenty of us 
in an oblong Diligence, or Omnibus, for Padua. A bap 














pier collection of men and women I never saw 
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; SELECTED LITERATURES . On 





if happinibss is to be judged of by the moise they made, a | 


criterion by the way which would make the loudest braw!- 
ers the happiest men, and fix the station of contentment 
in the lungs rather than in the heart. They sang, and 
clapped their hands, and danced as well as they could in 
the hall of the omnibus, till I really began to fancy I had 
joined a moving menagerie, and was some kind of a beast 
or other in the concern. We took our coffee “ on board,” 
while the Diligence stopped to change its horses in front 
of acaffe, and the postillions applied for their little gratui- 
ty, which they expect at every post. In such a caravan, 
in the evening too, I did not see much of the fertile banks 
of the Brenta, nor of the adjacent villas of the once Vene- 
tian nobles, with their “ Palladian facades, green verany | 
das, and parterres of orange trees,”—but it did not require | 
much observation to see that it was a beautiful and lovely | 
country, favored by Heaven in ever thing but a liberal | 
government, which is pereee more for the prosperity of | 
a people than soil or climate, or even the fertilizing rains, | 
as under the impulse of such a government the soil can | 
be made fertile, as in England, or the rivers turned into | 
rains, as in aforetimes, under the republics of Lombardy, | 
or even the climate defied, as it has been under the stadt- | 
holders of Holland—or as each and all are now set at | 
naught in our own New England. ‘The like impulses of | 
freemen that built up such a fairy city upon the waters | 
of Venice, care but little for the rocks, or the barrens, or | 
the fogs, or the snows, or the more important rays of that | 
great Juminary upon which all vegetation depends. Give 
the freeman but a foothold, if it be but ona barren rock of 
the ocean, and he will draw wealth and comforts all 
around him; for when the land will not support him he 
can go upon the deep, either finding treasures in its bo- 
som, or wafting them from other climes, and thus making 
the world his tributary. 

Between nine and ten of our clock, and three or four 
of the Italian mode of computation, for the Nalians begin 
with their Ave Muria of the evening, which is at sunset, 
and thus varies every day,—our heavy vehicle was ruin- 
bling through the gates of Padua, where stood the Austrian 
sentinel watching all who enter. The once strange sight 
of seeing every city walled isstrange no longer, and I pass 
through the pondrous gates now without dreaming of 
prisions, or chivalric romances. 1 cannot say, however, 
that there is no sensation when passing them at night,— 
when the vehicle is arrested, when our passports are de- 
manded,—when we pass the draw bridge amid the clank- 
ing of its chains,—when the huge mass of irop aud wood 
turns eer upon its heavy hinges fo let us in, and we 
go groaning throngh the narrow portal by the single light 
of the watchman’s lodge. I thank kind heaven, that we 
have no need in our happy land of girting ourselves 
around with ditches filled with water, here and there pass- 
ed by a bridge, to enter through some narrow crevice of 
brick and stene, and mortar, which human industry has 
piled up as a defence against man like himself:—and as 1 
think of this, and find myself vexed at every step by my 
passport troubles, I love the more my own land, and that 
of my fathers too, blessed England, with all her faults! 
where no such walls are seen, and where no such checks 
are necessary. I am the more convinced that there is 
something in the race, a spirit in the blood, that circum- 
stances, however it may modify, can never degrade from 
its proud superiority. The seul is always in the English 
body, no matter what or where may be its tenement. B. 





LINES 
ON FINDING A WORM IN AN OLD DULL BOOK. 

Poor atom! thou hast found a dreary home 
Within the dullest pages of this tome. 
Each perforated leaf here waded through, 
it shows thou hast done more than I could do. 
Thus we may learn from every thing we see, 

nd lessons take, of patience, e’en from thee. 


For, in this musty, old, black-letter print, 
1 ne’er could find out much amusement in’t, 
here ancient spelling matter typify, 





And terms long obsolete, to mystify. 

I'he style is prosing, and the subject dull, 

The empty nothings of a brainless skull! 

But here, since thou liast found thy wisdom’s feast, 
I'll show thee fair humanity, at least. 

ag | the volume, 1 will let thee live, 

Nor take away the life 1 cannot give. 

Thus with thy feelings do 1 sympathise : . 
I'm but a book-worm of a greater size! 


Who knows, some brother worm, in days to come, 

In duller page than this may find a home ; 

In silence and. obscurity, at rest, 

Rhyme, prose, and poetry may there digest, 

The only living thing who might incline 

To travel through some future page of mine ! 
Torenatty Toven.—A man was saying in’company 
that he had seen a juggler place a ladder in open ground 
upon oue end, and mount it by passing throngh the 
rounds, and stand apon the top erect. Another, who 
was present, said he had no doubt of it, as he had xcen a 
man who had done the same thing, but with this aceition, 
that when he had arrived at the top, he pulled the ladder 
up after him, 














all 
Beaves from a Scrap-BoOok.-sNo. XIX. 


ITALY. * 
O, Itaty! I’ve breathed thy.skies . 
Aud wandered by thy streams, 
And dreamt, in boyuood's ecstasies, 
Its foolish, fervid dreams. 
Ilow calmly on thy lost estate 
So ruined now, and desolute 
Thy sun of glory gleams ' 
The sun—the very sun—of old 
hat flashed from Casar’s roof of gold. 


Wrap thee in sackloth Italy ! 

Strew ashes on thy brow ; 
Thou bast buf Roman memory 

And Roman bondmen now. 
Ol! land of Geds! what! quailed and dumb 
Before thy slave—thy Noricam— 

Thou first of nations! thou? | 
On Romun soil, mid Roman graves, | 
Cuan sous of Romans craw] as slaves ? 





©! could thy Scipio see thee now, 
Where’er his ashes rest, 
The seal of bondage on thy brow, 
[ts badge upon thy breast! 
His bride—iis Ltaly—his own! 
The leman of a despot’s throne, 
The slave of his behest, 
By monarchs spoiled, by priests befooled, 
The minion of the Goths she ruled. 


Yet. wonder not thy sky is dim, 
Thou queen of sunny climes, 
Thy history’s iron leaves are grim 
With thy recorded crimes ; 
Ay, crimes! for all the land that fills 
‘The pages of thy chronicles ; 
‘The eulogistic chimes 
Of ali that hyma thy Roman praise 
And cull thy slaughters victories. 


O, thou hadst quaffed to drunkenness 
Ambition’s gory wine, 

And triumphed till no lip could bless 
The name of thee and thine; 

And culled from every land a curse 

Throughout the Roman universe 
Frou Egypt to the Rhine ; 

By every homestead of the free 

Were nourishcd ieurts that hated thee. 


What lessons-——-ruined conqueror!— 
From thee Ambition learns, 

Where dimly in the sepulchre 
The lamp of glory burns! 

Just lighting up its gorgeous glooms, 

To tell us nations have their tombs, 
As heroes have their urns ; 

And mocking, with its mournful state, 

That wicked folly to be great. 





The hero fool of Macedon 
Might parallel with thee, 
Ye both have left to worlds ye wen 
A name and homily. 
O’er thee! the Earth’s resistless lord 
Now wields the crosier and the sword, 
Alternate tyranny. 
And He! some unmemorial’d sod 
Covers his dust—the demigod! 


He! or of Ammon’s godlike race, 
Or Philip’s warlike son, 
Went forth from his paternal Thrace 
To die at Babylon. 
The mighty madman! O how soon 
O'’ershadow’d at his highest noon, 
Like an eclipsed sun. 
He had Ambition’s utinost vow, 
Grew great—and perished—so did’st thou! 


And yet, O Italy! ’mid all 
The evils thou hast done, 
Men wail and wonder at thy fall, 
Thou nfighty—ruined one! 
They wonder, when the West and East 
Are thronging forth to Freedom’s feast, 
Her'Jubilce begun, 
Mingling their voices as they come, 
Immertal ifelot! thou art dumb. 


O, thou wilt come! In Freeeom’s hall 
Is still a place for thee;— 

O, join—the nations on thee call— 
Communion with the free. , 

Up! tyrants are the glorious spoil— 

Up ! sweep the locusts from thy soil— 
From Rhetia to the sea; F 

Up! share with us that gift divine 
Our fathers’ sons have won from thee. 


J.K. B. 











.Taxine Time.—Our attention was arrested the other day 
by the loud talking and excessive swaggering of two * Piney 
Woods’ bullies, who had ‘ fell up against each other’ in Broad-| 
street. We drew near, as we supposed, to witness feats of | 
Roman prowess, but "twas no gb :—the most furious of the | 
pair wound up his farrago by exclaiming : ‘ Look here, Bill 
Clinch, drat my skin if I aint the best man in fourteen States, 








A Passs.—Yestoniay Simed and respectable citizen 
of Baltimore met with amancident of lack of a rare 
and singular nature. Passing along timore-street at 
his wsual slow pace, his eyes fell ona small package that 
iay immediately in his path.” He turned it over and over 
with his cane—moved it this way and that, and at length, 
after casting a look around to see whether any observed 
him, picked it up, and examined it. It was directed to the 
Bank of Baltimore, closed with red sealing wax, and 
stamped with a peculiar kind of seal. His heart beat at 
a rapid rate—he had been happy in bis poverty—but pow 
that wealth was within his grasp, he felt that his days of 
joy were complete, and that he must be miserable. As 
he passed along with his treasure, he began to question 
himself as to the propriety of kecping the money—it was 
directed to the Bank of Baltimore and should be returned 
to its rightful owners. Yet avarice, like a wily serpent. 
twined around his heart, and want breathed eloquently in 
his ear tales of impoverished old age—beds of sickness, 
cold and dreary winters, and above all a scolding wife.— 


| “* Besides,”’ said he, “ nobody wiil be a bit the wiser and 
| one family at least will be made comfortable.” 


Pondering over the doctrines of Jeremy Bentham, and 
accommodating Circumstances admirably te his consci- 
ence, he arrived home with the treasure in his pocket— 
but as he entered the door, conviction again came upon 
him—he thought he had a nest of vipers in his pock- 
et—tlhe packuge appeared to have troubled spirits within 
its envelope—each spirit seemed to speak out in terrible 
tones to his conscience, and he trembled all over as if 
he had committed an act which would forever blast 
his reputation and his happiness. Poor man! all his 
dreams of bliss had new flown—he entered his good old 
lady’s apartment with eyes glaring and limbs trembling 
from joint to joint His wife, alarnred at his unusual ap- 
pearance, placed him upon a chair, and began chafing his 
beating his temples with vinegar, repeatedly asking him 
what had occurred to agitate him so ? 

‘QO wite!—wife!” at length muttered he, “I am a 
miserable old man. ‘Le devil has been tempting me, and 
L have sinned largely.” ; 

‘‘How, my dear?” tenderly dsked the only Jady, be- 
ginning to suspect that her husband had sat too long by 
the tavern fire—she was sure she smelt brandy. 

“Put your hand in my pocket, and take from thence 
ten thousand scorpions that have been stinging me for 
this half hour past. Take them out, wife.” 
‘Indeed, I will,” said she, drawing the package from 
his pocket. ‘ Bless my soul! what's this?” 

“ Bank notes—I found them in the street—but they be- 
long to the Bank of Baitimore.” 

“Why, uow—how iucky; but what a pity that we 
should have to return them—they would make us comfort- 
able for the rest of our lives.” 

“ Ah! wife,” said the old gentleman sorrowfully, “don’t 
tempt me again—Adam sinned through Eve, and Eve 
through the accursed one. I wonder how much money 
is in that package ?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars, [’'ll be bound—It would be no , 
harin to open it, would it ?”—You know we can give the 
money back when a reward is offered.” 

The husband said nothing—and the only lady, taking 
silence for consent, proceeded to break the seals, one by 
one—when lo! instead of ten thousand dollars and as 
many scorpions, out fell a brace of tracts and a piece of 
paper, on which was written in large characters “ April 
Fool!” Baltimore ‘Transcript, 


FORM OF PROCEEDINGS AT LAW. 
Propesed to be substituted for the present voluminous pleadings, 
HIGGINS 0S. WIGGINS.--WIGGINS ads. HIGGINS, 

Deciaration.—Defendant pulled plantiff’s nose. 

Piea.—You lie. 

Notice.—Take notice, that on the trial of the above 
cause, this defendant will insist upon and give in evidence, 
under the general issue above pleaded, that before, and 
at, and after the said time of said supposed pulling, the 
nose of the said plantiff was then and there of ap unrea- 
sonable, unwarrantable and impertinent Jength, thereby 
inviting and justifying such supposed pulling as aforesaid. 

And this defendant, by leave of the court here for that 
purpose first had and obtained, will farther insist upon 
and give in evidence, that at, and before, the said ume 
when, etc., this defendant requested and admonished said 
plantiff, to protect said nose from being pulled by soaping 
the same. Which reasonable request of this defendant, 
this defendant well hoped would have been complied with. 
Novertheless, the said plantiff not regarding, ect., but 
wickedly and fraudently contriving and intending craftily 
and subtly, to injure and oppress this defendant in the 
premises, wholly and utterly refnsed and neglecied to soap 
said nose, or any partthereof. Wherefore this defendant, 
as he lawfully might do, peaceably and quiecily laid hands 
upon said nose of said planuif, and tweaked the same with 
all imaginable tenderness. , 

RerLicaTion.—You lie. 

ResomperR.—You lie. 





and I could lick you quicker than an eel could slip off of a 
greasy log—but I aint going to Jose my drink by staying here 
to do it now.’ So away he cut to the nearest grog shop. 


Sur-resowpser.—You lie. 4 ‘ 
Orixntwos—Per Curiam.—You lie on both sides. 
Verpict or THE JuRY.—We can make neither head 





Georgia Herald. 


nor tail of the matter. Let’s go to dinner, Mirror. 
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HYMN OF THE 
eer BY HENRY # CHORLEY. 
Wrer be, ye loved ones, though ye say farewell 

To ki pilgrims, bound fer climes unknown, 
We return their wondrous things to tell; 

Speak not,of peril when your friends are gone— 
But drink their health with words of pleasant cheer: 
Our hands are strong—our hearts they know not fear. 

God is our hope and refuge ! 


We will not fear, tossed on the ancient sea, 
When mighty winds, unchained, do scourge the waves 
foaming mad and the guilty flee 
To prayer too late—and dread of ocean graves 
Smites the bold crew—and mocking visions come 
Of quiet shaded churchyards far at home! 
God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, though, shuddering at our feet, 
Earth yawn its boundless chasms—though rocks be rent 
B nt-up thunders, and with blasting heat 
ide sudden lightnings swathe the tirmament— 
Though the volcano’s flame the sfars assail, 
And ghastly meteors make the ae pale. 
God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, albeit our way we thread 
Through some wood-wilderness, where all the night 
Cry loud the ravening beasts; and where we tread, 
‘Marsh vapors, and the strange malicions light 
Of serpent eyes gleam round ns to betray 
Our feet, that bleed upon the thorny way— 
od is our hope and refuge! 


Or in the sandy desert, with the sky 
Aloft a cloudless plain of aching blue, 
And not a speck to tell the straining eye 
Of tree, or tent, or fountain to bedew 
Parched lips ;.and when the silence-wearied ear 
Thirsts for one human sound—we will not fear : 
God is our hope and refuge! 


The hurricane is His—the ocean deeps 
Own Him their master—He the trackless woeds 
Regards with eye of love that never sleeps, 
nd with His presence peoples solitudes ; 
Faint not then, loved ones! or our toils deplore, 
He whom we trust shall bring us back once more— 
Our God—our hope—our refuge! 


> DISCOVERERS. 








STONY POINT. 

The scenery on the Hudson river bears nature’s grand- 
est imprint. ‘The hand that formed an universe of worlds 
has thrown together along the banks of this noble stream, 
a wild ptorhen san of rocks and mountains. The Pali- 
sades, as they are called, commence on the western side 
of the Hudson, just above the Wehawk or Weehawken, 
and extend about 12 miles up the river. They are bold, 
abrupt demonstrations of Omnipotence, moulded by Him 
whose power is not bounded by time or circumstances. — 
The cannon of a thousand armies might roar eut their in- 
effectual vengeance against this natural battery, which 
frowns over the broad bright stream at an elevation of 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty feet, and the parapet 
would laugh in scorn at the power of battle. 

After the Palisades terminate, a country of hills and 
vales succeeds ; the former, rounded up like loaves of su- 

ar, and the latter indented like dimples on the cheek of 
auty. Occasionally. however, nature has projected into 
the stream one of her bold fronts, a miniature foundation 
of the ‘hills of fear,’ which cast their sombre shadows 
across the pass of the Highlands. One of these projec- 
tions is Stony Point. It stands out in bold relief from the 
rural scenery just below, and challenges the attention of 
—— who has been relieved from the sublimity 
of the basaltic rocks of the Palisades to prepare him fora 
wilder developement of nature’s craniology. But the im- 
pressions which crowd into the spectator’s mind in this 
region, are not all derived from a river, mountain, or val- 
ley—tradition and history lend a melancholy glory to this 
revolutionary ground. On the right or eastern bank 
stretches away the celebrated neutral ground throughout 
the entire extent of Westchester county, where regulars, 
cew-boys, Virginia horse, and centinentals, whigs and to- 
ries, appeared and disappeared like the actors of a wild 
and bloody tragedy. On the left, Stony Point is allied to 
associations of military achievements and unfading re- 
nown—while farther up, Arnold’s treason, Andre’s cap- 
ture and harsh although merited fate, twine around the 
memorable rocks of West Point. 

Stony Point is about forty miles above New-York ; and 
ten or fourteen miles below West Point. It is a rounded 
gravelly hili, of smal] extent, jutting into the stream and 
connected with the main land by a low morass which is 
partially overflowed by tide waters. It was fortified in 
the revolutionary war, and occupied by a small force, 
might have been considered as a remote outpost to the 
strong fortress of West Point. It was captured by the 
British in the year 1779, and strongly repaired and gar- 
risoned by more than six hundred soldiers, commanded by 
the brave Lieut. Col. Johnson. 

A few days before the 16th of July in the same year, a 
tall, commanding personage, mounted oti a strong char- 
ger. was seen on the eminence above Stony Point. He 

d a glass in his hand, and appeared to study the charac- 
ter of the defences with an intensity of interest. _John- 
son, who was returning the gaze of the horseman with his 





be of be happy iu the honor of your company under my 
| roo, 


and thus allay the feelings of Burgoyne with his govern-| 











~— turned to one of his staff and remarked that the 
apparition on the hill portended no good. Rumors were 
afloat in the intrenehments that the same tall figure had 
been seen acress the river on the highest epposite emi- 
nence the day before, like a horseman painted against the 
sky. A cow-boy said that this was the apparition of 

ashington, and thatit was never seen except just before 
a battle or a thunder-storm. But while these idle rumors 
were floating around the atmosphere of the camp, the real 
Washington, from observations made with his own eyes, 
was concerting a soldier-like plan for its surprise. 

On the night of the 16th of July, by the twinkling light 
of the stars that broke over and through the clouds, two 
columns of soldiers might have been seen under the brow 
of the eminence in the rear of the fort. They were 
stern men—the silent, thoughtful men of New-England. 
The eagle-eyed Wayne was at their head, and his heart 
beat like that of a lion. The regiments of Febiger aud 
Meigs, with the youthful Major Hull’s detachment, formed | 
the right column ; Butler’s regiment, with the two com- 
panies under Major Murphy, formed the left. The van | 
of the right was formed of one hundred and fifty volun- | 
teers, at whose head stood the brave Fleury; one hun-| 
dred volunteers under Stewart composed the van of the 
left; and still farther advanced, the noblest post of all, 
stood two ‘ forlorn hopes’ of twenty men each—one com- 
manded by Leut. Gibbons and the other by Lieut. Knox. | 
Wayne stepped from man to man through the vanguards, | 
saw them take their flints from their pieces and fix the| 
death bayonets. At twenty minutes past 1] the two col- 
umns moved to the bloody work before them—one going 
to the left and the other to the right, to make their attzck 
on opposite sides. 

The inhabitants on the eastern side of the river heard a 
sharp crashing, as the ‘ forlorn hope’ of either side broke 
into the double row of abattis; the muskets of the senti- 
nels flashed suddenly amidst the darkness, and in a mo- 
ment the fortress vomited out flame and thunder, as if a 
voleano had ignited and was tossing its white lava up-| 
wards. _Thecry of battle, not to be mistaken—shrill, wild, 
and fearful—broke upon the dull ear of night: but all 
was in vain for the fortress. Under the showers of grape, 
und full in the red eye of battle, the two gloomy, still un- 
wavering columns moved on, and the two vanguards met | 
in the centre of the works: The British made an instant | 
surrender, to avoid the extermination which awaited the | 
deploy of the columns —_ the intrenchments. Sixty-| 
three British soldiers lay dead at their guns ; five hundred 
and forty-three were made prisoners, and the spoils were 
2 standards, 2 flags, 15 pieces of ordnance, and other ma- 
terials of war. Of the sons of New-England, ninety- 
eight were killed or wounded. Of Lieut. Gibbon’s ‘ for- 
lorn hope,’ seventeen were no more; of Lieut. Knox’s, 
about the same number were slain. 

These spots, where the life-bloud of the free has been 
poured out like water, and where the traces of the reve- 
lutionary ditch and mound still remain, are altars sacred 
to the high recollections of freedom. Green be the turf 
over these departed patriots. The bold bluff of Stony 
Point is classic ground. Hither, in future time, shall the 
poet and the sentimentalist come to pay their tribute of 
affection and honor, where 


“Our fathers knelt 
In prayer and battle for a world.” 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 

A Britisu Navat Orricer.—In 1776, during an attack 
made in the Delaware, upon two British ships of war, the 
Roebuck and Liverpool, by our gunbeats, four boys push- 
ed off in a boat from the shore, and, placing themselves 
directly under the stern of the Liverpool, opened a fire 
upon her. An oflicer of marines called the captain’s at- 
tention to the juvenile assailants: ‘Captain,’ says he, 
“do you see those d—d young rebels ?—shall we fire up- 
on them ?”—‘ No, no,” said the brave old Boilean, (for 
that was the Captain’s name,) ‘don’t hurt the boys: let 
them break the cabin windows !”’ 

Generats ScuuyLer anp Burcoyne.—In the course of 
military operations on the Hudson, Burgoyne had thought 
it necessary to burn Schuyler’s mills. Sree the surren- 
der of the former, he was politely invited to dinner by the | 
latter. Burgoyne began to apologize fer the damage he| 
had occasioned his host. “ Give yourself no concern, I be-| 
seech you, General,” said Schuyler—interrupting him—}| 











” 
. | 


Gates any Burcoyne.—Sometime after the surrender | 
of Burgoyne, Gen. Gates and the writer of these anec- 
dotes, being in company together, the former was asked 
whether the return ef his army, which he had furnished to the 
British General, was universally correct as to the men com- | 
posing i.. ‘ Oh, as to that,’ said Gates, ‘he has published | 
a true copy of that he got from me. My Adjutant-Gener- | 
al was directed te go rather beyond the probable mark, | 


ment. Butt e truth is, | never knew the real extent of | 
my force ; for it was one day this, and another day that— 
militia volunteers flocking in from Vermont and other 


| 


THE MUSIC OF SISTEBS.¥» 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
Isatasifaspell 
Pass’d on my spirit—and my shivering hand 
Press’d to my moistened brow without command, 
As when we breathe or take farewell ! 


Their voices broke around, 
As tones that I had dreamt of in past years, 
When I oft woke at midnight—and in tears, 
Melted by melody of sound! : 


Theirs was a harmony 
Like that, which, marshalling immortal song, 
Did to the sphery land of old belong— 
The spirit music of the sky. 


It was one ceaseless chord— 
For they were sisters—and each mellew word, 
That left their thrilling lips, within you stirr’d 
Like that strange music which abroad, 


When Nature is array’d 
In garments beautiful of leaf and flower, 
Chants like an instrument each summer hour, 
From bending bloom and ringing blade ! 


Their spirits seemed but one— 
So wondrous was the symphony that held 
Such mastery within their hearts, and spell’d 
All others where its power begun! 


Sisters! with voices made 
So faultless in their free and mingled tone, 
‘That in the meledy each seem’d alone, 
Though each one like a serenade 


Pour’d on your astonished ear 
In gather’d sweetness—until o’er the wire 
it rung in the full cadence of a choir, 
Till you bow’d hush’d to earth, to hear! 
Boston Evening Gazette. 





Lanp Srecutations.—In a few days after the close of the 
navigation, the excitement attendant on the land sales seem- 
ed to die away, and little was expected till the opening of the 
season. But the speculators cannot rest. Within last 
three days many thousand dollars have been paid in the entry 
of lands at the Green Bay Land Office ; agents are sent on 
for companies ; moneys remitted to the clerk of the office ; 
citizens of this place employed to make the entry; and, im 
one way or another, the business of entering public lands. is 
going on ata brisk rate. The prineipal points now sought 
are the Manitoowoc and Rock River. On the latter there is 
not a foot gee land, from the Illinois line to the Kosh- 
k g! whole world is bent for Rock River ; 
some who. are by thousands spreading along the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. . A year ago Milwaukee,.was suspected of 
having some pretensions to a town site. But now we have 
done speaking of that place ; the speculators are all past 
there—it is an old place : jots have reached the maximum— 
say 1,000 to $5,000—the attention is now directed further 
down the lake. Sac Creek, Sheboygan, Sleeping River and 
Manitoowoc are at this moment the rage. ithin a week 
the lands have risen from $10 to $250 per acre, at Monitoo- 
woc to Fort Winebago! At the Sheboygan, the most beat- 
tiful, and we doubt not the most important town site on the 
lake, the property has risen to an enormous height. 
pany of purchasers are laying out a thousand or more town 
lots, and will have them offered for sale in a short time. 


The last twelve months have produced changes in this 
part of Wisconsin, which no human eye could have fore- 
seen. What the next will bring forth is yet to be known 
—but from the indications (numerous as summer flies) we 
predict the story is scarce begun. The unbounded resources 
of this country, coupled with its unparalleled delightful cli- 
mate, furnish inducements to settlers seldom found united. 

Green Bay Intelligencer. 





Discoveries since 1766.—The old steam engine im- 
pas 1769. Ancient religion in India 1774. Spinni 
y steam 1782. Air Balloons; Herschells 'Felescope 
four new planets ; Recovering drowned persons ; Suspen- 
ders; Umbrellas, and cut nails 1792. Hydraulic press 
and Telegraphs 1794. Percussion powder; Galvauism; 


the names in chemistry 1803. The — lamp ; boring” 
|| for water, coal, &c. 1804. Roman 


ement; G i 
1813. Sugar cultivated in Leuisiana 1809. ‘The Nauti- 
cal Almanac; Navigation by steam 1810. Printing by 


steam power; ee Ra ates; Circular Saw ; Sugar. 
n 


from root of beet ; racite coal ; ea 1m- 
pressions 1816. Mus‘eal boxes 1817. Safety lamps; 
Chain cables 1820. Chronometers perfected; Power 
looms for cloths, stockings, &c.; Tread-mills for prisons; 


the Stomach Pump; Rail Ways; Lead and Coal mines 
in the U. States; Craniology 1 Steam = and cal- 


riages 1832. Gum elastic shoes and boots 1 


Miss Martineau.—The Boston Post states that this 
lady, having finished her book of travels in this 
will leave in June next. Those 


court to her with the hope that she would put their names 








places, with a few days’ provision in their knapsacks ; and, 
when that was consumed, running home again.’ | 
Ceurier. 


in print, we hope will be more successful than were they 
who fawned round Basil Hall fer the same purpose. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1836. 


The Morals of our City.—We approuch reluctantly an 
unwelcome subject—one that we would gladly pase in 
silence, did not considerations too weighty to be resisted, 
toe urgent to be delayed, imperatively dictate a eontrary 
course. ‘The press owes.a stern duty to the country and 
the cause of public morals; and that duty is but rendered 
more imperious where the wgis of Law is found inade- 
quate to the safeguard of the general weal. We kaow, 
indeed, that much is due to the sensitiveness of public 
delicacy, and we shall endeavor to manifest our profound 
respect for that sentiment; but that delicacy which would 
prefer the perpetuation and extension of an enormous 
evil to its exposure and eradication (though but partial) is 
a ruinously false delicacy—mistaking the semblance for 
the substance of virtue—and must be made to give way 
to the imperative requirements of the public good. 

A recent drama of horror in this city—still freshly and 
forcibly imprinted, in all its monstrous lineaments of atro- 
city and depravity, on the minds of our citizens—has awa- 
kened a general attention, and by consequence a general 
feeling of indignation, in view of the enormoue extent and 
unblushing publicity of licentiousness. ‘Thousands whe 
had scarcely bestowed a thought on a subject which, pain- 
ful te the sensitive heart and revolting to the unvitiated 
taste, seemed to afford no hope of alleviation but in forget- 
fulness, have now awakened from their desponding leth- 
argy. The cry of midnight murder has thrilled on the 
ears of our whole community, awakening even the timid, 
the temporising, and the hitherto inconsiderate, to the 
magnitude of the evil in which that crime originated.— 
And shall this feeling be suffered to subside as speedily as 
it was excited, and without leading to corresponding and 
salutary action? Shall the nine-days’ life of the sensation 
be terminated, and New-York still hopelessly remain, after 
New-Orieans, the most profligate city of the Union ?—and 
we are not clear that the exception is strictly justifiable.— 
Shall the notorious haunts of infamy be permitted to pol- 
lute every quarter and almost every street, unawed and 
unmolested by our virtuous and vigilant police, unharmed 
by our inflexible dispensers of justice. and unnoticed by 
our scrutinizing and sagacious grand juries, who seem to 
think the only step requisite to the extirpation of vice is 
the proscription and putting down of those who are at- 
tempting to oppose it? Shall the countless temples of 
infamy, from the gorgeously furnished palaces of wealthy 
dissipation to the more immediately disgusting hovels and 
cellars whese squalid Vice enwraps itself in the hideous 
mantle of beastly intemperance, for ever dishonor our 
proud city? Shall the boisterous revels of lewdness break 
upon the startled ear of the stranger among us, in his first 
evening ramble in our city—and this from whole blocks, 
and streets, and neighborhoods! Shall the thousands of 
youth who are annually thrown upon the exciting tide of 
city novelty, with no efficient guardianship, no matured 
principles, and too often fitted by their very ignorance of 
evil to become easy victims of its snares, be still beset on 
every side by seductive though meretricious allurements 
to ruin? Shall the evil be so widely diffused that the mil- 
dew of suspicion shall rest even on the spotless in life, so 
that a visit to the city sball of itself give rise to the imputa- 
tion of criminal indulgence ? Nay, more—Shall each year 
witness the immolation of its thousands of female victims 
of reckless and fiendish depravity—first betrayed from in- 
nocence and happiness through the blackest perfidy, and 
then burried through a brief career of abandoned wretch- 
edness, to a death of inconceivable horror !—These are 
among the questions that now demand the consideration 
and the decision of the citizens of New-York; and we 
trust the response will be such as their duty to God, 
= country, and the cause of humanity, unhesitatingly 

ictate. ? 

But it may be asked, What can be done to arrest and 
annihilate the overshadowing evil? We shall at this time 
but suggest the remedy, leaving its complete develope- 
ment to a season of calmer consideration, or to the reflec- 
tion of the upright in heart. 

















1. Our laws must be strictly enforced,—Every house of 


justices, prosecuting attorneys, grand jurors, police offi- 
cers, &c. &c. pass them cautiously by—or however other- 
wise the case may be—knowing well their existelice, 
knowing their own duty, yet blind to the one and recreant 
to the other. Occasionally, as if to make the earicature 
of justice more perfect, some single forlorn establishment 
is broken up, or some dozen or fifteen miserable libels on 
humanity are hurried off, with searcely the formalities of 
a legal proceeding, to Bridewell or the Penitentiary.— 
Justice is thus amply satisfied! Hercules reclines on his 
club, and the Hydra is bound to consider itself destroyed ! 
—Seriously, if there were not too great reason to weep, 
there would be ample incitement to langh, at such a bare- 
faced mockery. 

We propose, therefore, since it is obvious that our au- 
thorities will not otherwise be goaded to the faithful per- 
formance of their duty, that associations of our citizens be 
formed, to take care that our laws in regard to this evil be 
enforced tothe utmost. Let but one hundred able, intelli- 
gent, and public-spirited individuals, combine for this pur- 
pose, and the evil would be immediately abated. 

II. Our laws require material amendment.—We trust 
that the day is not, cannot be, far distant when the friends 
of virtue, of morality, and the purity and trustfulness of 
social intercourse, will unite to demand of our Legislative 
authorities that aggravated seduction be placed at least as 
high on the catalogue of offences against the state as bur- 
glary or robbery, instead of being indulged with a perfect 
and most extraordinary impunity. We will not enlarge 
on this peint: the mind that is not struck ata glance with 
the gross delinquency of our laws in this particular must 
be impervious to argument. A visitant from another 
planet, who should be informed on reaching our sphere 
that our laws punished with years of ignominious confine- 
ment and unrequited labor the breaker of a lock, while 
the erime that involved the breaking of a whole circle of 
happy hearts, by a long-pursned course of calculating vil- 
lany and infamous perfidy, was suffered to go entirely un- 
punished, would be very likely to suspect that the makers 
of such laws were more resolutely fixed, in their own per- 
sons and principles, against the breaking of Jocks than of 
he aris. 

We might here advert to that extraordinary provision 
of the Revised Statutes of New-York, (perhaps we should 
say want of provision,) by which the most flagrant iufidel- 
ity to the marriage tie is rendered no longer a crithe in 
this State. We sincerely believe and trust that licentious- 
ness has not obtained so signal a victory over law in ano- 
ther State of the Union—except, possibly, Louisiana.— 
But enough. We have done, in part at least, our duty to 
society. Whether it shall avail any thing to the great 
cause of moral rectitide must depend on the virtue and 
energy of the people. 


North Carolina Contested Election.—His Excellency 
Gov. Spaighthas declined to order a Special Election in the 
XIfth District, North Carolina, te supply the vacancy in 
Congress created by the exclusion of Mr. Graham and the 
non-admission of his competitor, Mr. Newland. He 
deems it more proper, since the District is the most re- 
mote in the State and the adjournment of Congress in 
all probability, net very remote, to defer the choice to the 
General State Election in August, thereby ensuring a 
fuller vote and avoiding the expense of a Special Election. 
Of course, the Whigs fancy that the Governor is in no 
hurry to submit the question to the arbitrament of the 
people. 

Buffalo gave at the recent election 707 votes for James 
L. Barton, (Adm. re-elected Supervisor,) and 589 for 
Squire S. Case, Opp. We believe a large majority of 
the town officers elect are of the same party. ‘The ‘ Whig’ 
states that there was neither interest nor concert on the 
side of the Opposition. 

Newark Election.—The first election in Newark for mu- 
nicipal officers under acity charter took place on Monday 
of last week. William [lalsey, Esq. was chosen Mayor 
and.O. 8. Halstead, Esq. Recorder, without opposition. 
So far as party politics were mingled in the contest, the 
Whigs succeeded of course. 
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ill fame in the city exists in direct and palpable violation|| Virciv1a.—We continue our minutes of the j and 
of the laws of the land. Yet worthy aldermen, judges, |} warmly contested Election now in progress in this State.— 


Two weeks will be required to give aclear idea of the result . 
Adm. Candidates. LOUISA. Candidates. 
rv Anne eS ST ah cm 


Last year, Adm. 440 ; Opp. 259 ; poll not so full this year. 


“ . CHARLOTTE. 
Richardson,*............. 339! Bouldia, ........ceeeeeeee 247 
Last year, Adm. 339; Opp. 227. Congress, 379 to 202. 
wr BERKELEY. 
William G. Burns,....... 343/R. V. Snodgrass,"........ 391 


Henry J. Seibert,.........306'Gen. Elisha Boyd,"...... 351 
Last year (on Congress) Opp. 382; Adig. 273. Adm. 
gain attributed by the Martinsburgh Gazette to serious di- 
visions in the Whig party. 
JAMES CITY. 


No Adm. Candidate, a Ser 143 

GasrPetnesccccccccscoscees 23 

York and Williamsburgh City yet to vote with James City. 
MATHEWS. 

Houlder Hudgins,........215; William H. Roy,......... 102 


Middlesex to vote; but no doubt of Hudgins’ election. 

Last year, Adm. 140; Opp. 142. (We believe the Adm. 
candidate was taken from the other county last year : this 
year reversed.) No doubt of the election of Hudgins—no 


change politically CAMPBELL. 

Wm. Daniel, Jr...... ++---067|John Wilkes,*...........584 
J. G. Dearing,......+.+++- 552)R. W. Withers,*........ 576 
Senate—F lood, ..... ++ +++ 555| Bondurant, ...........¢.. 577 


A change of two members from last year, when the Adm. 
Delegates succeeded by 556 to 544. Col. Bondurant (for 
Senate) goes into Cumberland (last county) 28 votes ahead. 


RAPPAHANNOCK, 
Flak Many oc ccccccsocsecses 233) Pendleton,*.......+iesees 325 
Senate—Smith, ....:.. +++ 233' Slaughter,.........eeses¢ 315 


A change from last year, when Nicklin (Adm.) was elect- 
ed by 24 maj. The vote of last year, however, was not re- 
garded as a fair expression of the sentiment of the county. 

PRINCE GEORGE 


William Shands,*........ 100 Benjamin Harrison,...... 50 
Senate—J. Holleman,,. ....100'J. F. Urquhart,.......... 47 
BOTETOURT. 


F. B. Miller,” 


G W. Wilson.* No Opp. candidates. 
eorge W. Wilson,’ 


GLOUCESTER. 
Capt. Mann Page,........ 97/' Thomas Smith,*.......... 229 
Last year, Smith 215; Yeates, Adm. 156. 
HENRY. 
Peter Hairston,........... 112\Major George Martin,” .. .223 


Last year, Col. P. H. Fontaine (Adm.) beat Peyton Grave- 
ly, (Opp.) by a like majority. So this is a change. 
KING AND QUEEN. 
Wright,*. ..cccccccccccase See NeRins ce 600th oncsdoccenes 287 
Last year, the Whig Delegate succeeded by a handsome 
majority, owing to a badly-headed division among the 
friends of the Administration. 


WYTHE. 
Stanger,”...cccccsssceces Wl Sanders, ...0+seceseeevess 282 
. LUNENBURGH. 
Marshall,” ...... evebesebd 2B1ICol. Street,.....+0+see00+ 229 
STAFFORD. 


John Moncure,* |No Opp. candidate. 

The Whigs say they could beat any man in the county 
but M_  Moncure ; which is at least highly complimentary to 
him. - Having tried him thoroughly and unsuccessfully last 
year, they did not choose to repeat the experiment. 


KING GEORGE. 
No Adm. candidate, | Bernard Hove,” 


Mr. Hooe is a gentleman of very eccentric and indepen- 
dent politics, and quite as much of an Administration as an 
Opposition man. He, however, uniformly votes the senti- 
ment of his County, which is strongly Opposition. , 





MONTGOMERY. ‘ 

J. M’Cauley,*...ccceoces 446, W. B. Charlton,.........- 218 
Senate—Thomas.........517 Braking, s+ wogkoees ++ +» 106 
LOUDON. 

BH. &. Baliets,.. ov vvedecres 183)R. T. Luckett,”.......... 653 
R. M’lntyre,.......0s00++ 141|N. S. Braden,*........... ol2 
P. Saunders,........++++. 102|Lewis Beard,” ........... 492 

Chas. Shreve,............ 210 
iJ. B. Sears,........ oe 203 
CAROLINE. 
Samuel,*.....-.cccceces ",.. 3771 Woolfolk,..... atadenines 335 
NOTTAWAY. 
R. Fitzgerald,” ......-.... 194/'T'ravis H. Eppes,.........144 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Auction’. ga ma 
Senate—F lood,. ........-.496 | Bondurant, ........-++++- 472 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
Mordecai Cooke,*....... .531)Joho W. Murdaugh,”.. ....530 
Pritchard, .......- ere || 
Foreman,.. .. .. ++ «+ +++. --d42 
Both the old Delegates retlected. Contest entirely local. 
Mr. Cooke is an Administration man, but conforms his votes 
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to the a Opposition sentiment of the County. We be- 
lieve that im counting up, therefore, we must place Mr. C. 


in the other column, since his vote goes there. 
POCAHONTAS. 


Wm. Cackley,*.......... 93;E. Hudson,.............. 60 


BATH . 
Col. Andrew H. Byrd,*...206!|George Mayse,.......... 
DINWIDDIE. 
Alfred J. Vaughan,*.. .. ..319; Edward Johnson,.. ..... .. 243 


A change from last Spring, though Mr. Vaughan is the 
incumbent, having been elected in the winter to sapply a 
vacancy, by about the same vote as at present. 


KENAWHA. 
G. W. Buster,...........274/Col. Andrew Donally,*.. .: 435 


Last year, G. W. Summers, (Opp.) had 13 majority over 
Buster * Elected. 

The account current, so far as returns has reached us, is as 
follows. 


. 138 














Adm. Delegates.| Opp. do. 
DO Py re SiBerholoy,. ...cccccccceccess 2 
Buckingham,.........-+++++ ZCamphell,. ....... ee eeeeeseed 
OCIOREN Eye: e 0:0 0:00 0.c.dacee 0098 BWCheaterficld,. ....ccseccccces 1 
DUI, Seine ce 00,00 aces cece 00 colle EMMEMnn oo cgcpeccncegveces 2 
SEE PPE eee ETE Sgn Se cddcccccccccced 1 
Cearbettts: in ccccc cee cceccee POIRIER ns 0 00 04 cs ecvcess 1 
Dinwiddie, .. .< oo se ccc ve co MMO@MFICO,s 6500 cccccccccececs | 
DENS c Sescccccseuseces DIEBOUEP cc cotercccccccccccses 1 
aOR. « 0c ces cvccccsdee IjJames City, We.........--s I 
Isle of Wight,.........+-+- IjKing George,.......-.eee0+ 1 
Kiog & Queen,.........++6- FreeOAW Ay: 00 0 0s Vig cbc esces 1 
DOG wanciscccescenscsevs DRE, oc ccc deviccseevdes 3 
Lunenburg, ...-+++++eee+e+% i|Nansemond,... ook 
Louisa, .......-+ l\Northampton, ....-6.-- eee 1 
Montgomery,.... Sacto caccersccccotetbes b 
Northumberland, L\Powhattan,.. .. 2.0. eeeeeeeee 1 
Nottoway, ......eseescecees 1\Priucess Anne,.............1 
Prince William,. I|/Rappahanneck,....-+--++++ i 
Prince George... IRockbridge,. ..+-.0e-eeeee ee 2 
Vocahontas,.. ... i 26 
Shenandoah,.... » 
Spottsylvania.. . 1 
Stafford, ..... 1) 
Suasex,. . 1; 
Wry the,. ..ccccccesscccccece 1 
29 





New-Yorx.— Town Elections —We give a few further 
returns of the April Elections in this State. Ii is quite 
probable that in many instances the result was governed 
by other than mere partisan considerations. We publish 
from the accounts which reach us. 

Greene Co-—New Baliimore, Coxsackie, Lexington, 
Hunter, Greeneville, Prattsville, Cairo aud Durham, Ad- 
ministration.—Catskill, Windham, and Athens. Opposi- 
tion. 

Ulster Co.—Ten Administration, four Opposition Su. 
pervisors. 

Tompkins Co.—Ithaca, Dryden, Lansing, Groton, Dan 
by, Hector, Newfield, Administration. Enfield, Ulysses, 
Opposition, Caroline, claimed by both parties. 

Rensselacr Co.—Schaghticoke, Pittstown, Ioosick, 
Brunswick, Petersburgh, Sandlake, Greenbush, Stephen- 
town, and Schodack, Adm. Lansingburgh, Opp. The 
four first towns, which were Jast year Opposition by ma- 
jorities verging from two to a dozen, are now carried the 
other way by majorities equally slender. Three towns 
and the city of Troy yet to choose; but the Whigs have 
lost the County Board to a dead certainty. 

Oswego Co.—Seventeen Adm. 3 Opp. supervisors. 

Monroe Co.—Brighton, Clarkson, Greece, Henrietta, 
Ozden, Parma, Riga, Adm. Chili, Gates, Mendon, 
Perinton, Pittsford, Rush, Penfield, Sweden, and Wheat- 
land, Opp. (The Rochester Democrat claims a decided 
“ Harrison victory.”’) 

Wayne Co. nearly all Administration. 

Cayuga Co.—Locke, Genoa, Moravia, Niles, Sempro- 
nius, Owasco, Scipio, Fleming, Auburn, Sennet, Mentz, 
Cato, Tra, Conquest, Victory, 15 towns, Adm. Ledyard, 
Springport, Aurelius, Brutus, Venice, Sammer Hill, Ster- 
ling, 7 towns, Opp. 

Ontario Co.—Bristol, Canadice, Manchester and 
Phelps—4, Adm. Canandaigua, East Bloomfield, West 
Bloomfield, Richmond, Naples, Seneca, Gorham, Hope- 
well, Farmington, Victor—10, Opposition. 
» Orleans Co.—Gaines, Mutray, Ridgeway, Shelby—4, 
Adm. Barre, Clarendon, Cariton, Yates—4, Opp. 

Erie Co—Buitfalo, Eden, Holland, Sardinia—4, Adm. 
Alden, Amberst, Atrora, Boston, Clarence, Concord, 
Collins, Colden, Evans, Hamburg, Lancaster, Newstead, 
12, Opp. Wales, a tie. = ‘ 

Livingston Co.—Seven towns Administration supervi- 


FROM FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Silvie de Grasse, Capt. Wiederholt 
from Havre, whence she sailed on the 4th ult. arrived on 
Sunday, bringing us Paris and Havre papers of the da 
previous. ‘The Ocmulgee, Capt. Leavitt, from Liverpoel, 
also came up the same day. 

The intelligence from England and France is of very 
little importance. Paris, and indeed the departments seem 
entirely absorbed by the success of a new opera of Meyer- 
beer, called ‘‘the Huguenots.” Nothing else is thought 





of. ‘The special Message of the President to Congress, 
announcing the acceptance of the mediation of England, 
was reccived in Havre, by the Albany, and is published 
Seep on the 3d, without comment. It had net yet reached 
aris. 
The Chamber of Deputies was occupied with the dis- 
cussion of some laws on the country roads throughout the 
kingdom, which excited little general interest. ‘The new 
ministry had not yet tested their strength on any impor- 
tant question, but every thing indicates, we think, that M. 
Thiers 1s firmly seated in his place, and will be supported 
by a majority ef the Deputies. 
Mr. Wilkins, our Minister to Russia, had arrived in Pa- 
ris in good health. 
‘The Orange Associations in Ireland have been finally 
dissolved, a measure which will probably be productive 
of important results. The Duke of Cumberiand,—the 
grand master,—in ebedience to the command of the King, 
has given formal information of this event to the subordi- 
nate lodges, and it would seem they intend to follow the 
course of conduct, of which he has given them an example. 
The King made the following reply to the address of 
the Commons: 
“ 1 willingly assent to the prayer of my faithful Com- 
mons, that L would be pleased to discourage Orange lodges 
aud other secret societies. It is my fir determination to 
discourage all such secret socicties in my dominion; and 
I rely confidently on the fidelity of my loyal subjects to 
support me in this determination.” 


A select committee of the-House of Commons were in 
session on the subject of the money, which Mr. Raphael 
asserted he had paid Mr. O’Connel! to obtain a return for 
that place to Parliament. ‘The examination of Mr. Ra- 
phael had begun, and thas far nothing more had been eli- 
cited than a confirmation of what he stated in his published 
letters, except one important point, which was that O’Con- 
nell in a letter to Raphael asks him “ Will you let me 
know if yon would like te accept of a Baronetcy? I do 
not make this offer without authority.” 

The interference of England in the affairs of Spain be- 
came the subject of discussion in the House of Commons 
on the 29th of February. A long debate ensued. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Lord Palmerston, defend- 
ed the interference of England on the ground that 
the people had a deep interest in the snecess of the 
Queen’s cause. “ Why,” said his lordship, “had Eng- 
land any interest? Because it was the interest of Eng- 
land that Spain should be free, and that Spain should be 
prosperous—that it should no longer be under such a sys- 
tem of misrule as it was during the reign of Ferdinand, 
and to which it would return if Don Carlos ascended the 
throne. He laid down in an able manner the principles 
which should determine the propriety of interfering with 
the affairs of other nations, and showed that according to 
— principles the present interference was amply jus- 
tified. 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking on ‘the affairs of Spain, in 
the House of Commons, uses the following language— 
Without coming to any conclusion with regard to the 
ministry—he said ‘he was compelled to throw odium upon 
the act of the government, which has arrested the bill re- 
lating to the enlistment of English troops under a foreign 
flag, and permitting English subjects to serve under the 
banner of Maria Christina. He insisted that the quadru- 
ple treaty should immediately be acted upow, and that the 





present Ministry ought to consider the treaty as a fixed 
and irrevocable act. For his own part, he added, he never 
had been, nor would be, a partizan of Don Carlos.” This 
last declaration was received with immense applause. 
Gen. Mina has been re-appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the — Army in the Basque Provinces, vice Cor- 
dova. Balmaceda has been re-taken by the Queen’s 
troops. -—— 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT... 
, ' Panis, Feb. 27, 1836. 
Dear ‘Ep.—Since the Carnival, and the execution of 
Fieschi, Pepin, and Morey, Paris has returned to its for- 
mer state of quiet. ‘The reigning topic of conversation at 
present is the likelihood of war with the United States, 
should the mediation of England not be accepted by your 
worthy President; whose name, before unheard of by the 
honest bourgeois of Paris, has become as famed as aught 
beyond the barriers of Paris can be.—De La Martine has 
published a new poetical work in two volumes, entitled 
* Jocelyne,” which [ have not as yet had time to peruse, 
but which the French critics declare to equal in elegance 








? 
thor.—The head of Fieschi has been examined phrenolo- 


gically, and is declared a very ordinary concern. He cer. 
tainly was a strange character, with his flighty eloquence 
and indomitable pride. Pepin, the day before ‘his death, 
overcome doubtiess by fear of his appreaching end, with 
a faint hope of reprieve, made some random assertions, 
and accused six individuals of political delinquencies,— 
He was executed, however, next morning ; aad two days 
after, the “Journal des Debats” published these pretend. 
ed revelations. This was hardly fair play, after having 
removed the only witness and accuser, and has caused 
great grumbling against Pasquier. 
Nina Lassave, the mistress of Fieschi, has been engaged 
by a master of a café, in a fashionable quarter of Paris, at 
the rate of $200 per month, as dame de comptoir. « The 
motley crowd, attracted from all directions to stare at this 
lioness of the day, is immense. ‘The price of admittance 
to the café alone is one franc.. She is said to be engaged 
for six months at the same rate, and Government has also 
awarded her a pension vf one hundred francs per month. 
The words of Fieschi will be verified, that ‘ although he 
were guillotined, he would be the means of waking the 
fortunes of not a few.” It has been a lucky hit forthe 
crafty coffee-retailer, or, as the French say, ‘a stroke of 
fortune.’ 

I waited, 1 think, about half an hour the other night, in 
a plump of rain, at the end of a long tail drawn up at the 
door of the café, pouting for admittance. The police had 
much ado to keep my unruly neighbors in order. I will 
not include myself among the number of impatient hang- 
ers-on, as I wished myself far enough from the break-rib 
corner. At length the door opencd—in we rushed, pell- 
mell—I lost my hat in the scuflle—and some one, witheut 
ceremony, and out of pure warm-heartedness, clapped.on 
my knowledge-box his own, which was in such a dirty and 
ruined plight that I am sure it would have been kicked with 
unanimous consent out of the Faubourg St. Marceaux.— 
I tossed away the ill-omened article, after having losts 
world of time, and was hurried out of a back door with the 
mob, without having seen the one-eyed baggage—minus 
a hat and the franc I had paid for admittance. .So mach 
for curiosity. | W.F., 


FIVE DAYS LATER. . 

The arrival of the packet ship Sheffield, Capt. Allen, 
furnishes us with files of London papers to the 8th, and 
Liverpool papers to the 9th of March, inclusive. 

The message of President Jackson, announcing the ac- 
ceptance of the mediation of England in the dispute with 
France, had been received in the latter country. 

Lord Francis Egerton has introduced in the British 
House of Commons, a resolution ‘to empower the Com- 
mittee on the bill for the regulation of Manici al Corpo- 
rations in Ireland to make provision for the bolition of 
such Corporations, and for such arrangements as may te 
necessary, on their abolition, for securing the effici 
impartial administration of justice, and the and 
good government of eities and towns in Ireland.” 

This resolution has given rise to un earnest debate. ‘The 
friends of the ministry charge the Tories with having be- 
come Destructives, since they wll neither accept the win- 
isterial bill for the municipal reform in Ireland, rly 
listen to any other plan of reforming the corporations, 
insist upon their utter éxtinction, claiming abolition 
once of 71 boroughs with 900,000 inhabitants. 


The division of the House on this debate is looked tipon 
as likely to present the most decided trial of strength be 
tween the ministers and the opposition which the session 
has yet afforded. 


sian wel upon the city of Cracow, for the ee 
the Polish extles.who had taken refuge there, has give 
occasien to much comment in the journals. ‘The 
papers pretend that the pe ogre of the cit 
troops was for the benefit of citizens, that 
and the anthorities had been for some time groani 
the oppressions of certain clubs, who by ~o of assassi- 
nation and other base means, had reduced 
nullity, and seized upon the whole authority into, 
own hands. It does not appear, however, that the 
or the authorities made any requisition of aid to the 
powers, and indeed the apology offered for this movemést 
has precisely the air of one of those stale pretences bY 
which despetism reg ad seeks to justify its acts... 

T’he health of the King of Prassia, which has foF 
time been extremely wavering, bas assumed 

nees. , The lewer class of people appear verytet 


ess, under the expectation of their new. sovereig@, 
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and originality the ‘‘ Poetical Harmonies” by the same an- 


present times. 


he late movement of the Austrian, Russian and Pris 


Sous be is bold, brave, and generous, he is too warm 
for P a: : 
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In Senate, on Thursday of last week, the 


bill to appropriate for a limited time the net proceeds ari- 
sing from the sale of the Public Lands, and granting lands 
to several States, coming upas the special order, was con- 
sidered as in Committee. After a spirited and general de- 
bate, in which Messrs. Bemton, Clay, Walker, and Black 
participated, the amendments made by the Committee 
were taken up for concurrence, viz: 

‘ For purposes of education, internal improvement, &c.’ 
was stricken out, so as to leave the disposition of the fund 
by the several States unrestricted—agreed to. 

‘To extend the provisions of the bill to 1841, iustead of 
1837,’ was decided in the affirmative—Ayes 19, Nays 11. 

Before any question was taken thereon, the bill, by con- 
sent, was laid on the table. 

A message from the House was received, that they in- 
sisted om their amendment (reducing the salary of the 
Governor of Wisconsin from $3,500 or $2,500.) 

Mr. Buchanan moved that a committee of conference 
stiould be appointed—Ayes 23, Nays 18. 

Whereupon, Messrs. Buchanan, Webster, and Shep- 
ley were appointed such Committee, te meet the Commit- 
tee appointed by the House, to whom a message to that 
effect was sent. 

The House, after worrying through the morning hour, 
in a fruitless discussion on Pet Banks, Deposites, Special 
Agents, &c. proceeded to consider the Senate bill estab- 
lishing the Government of Wisconsin. 

The Senate had concurred in all the amendments pro- 
posed hy the House, except that of reducing the salary of 
the Governor, to which amendment the Sezsiate disagreed, 

-Mr. Patton moved that the House recede from the 
amendment. 

Mr.-Underwood asked for the Yeas and Nays, which 
were ordered, and which, after seme debate, were taken, 
and stood, Yeas 57, Nays 135. So the House refused to 
recede. : 

On motion of Mr. Cave Johnson, the Honse determined 
to insist on its proposed amendment. 

On motion of Mr. Cambreleng, the House resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state o: the 
Union, on the bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government for the year 1836; 
the pending question being the motion of Mr. Cave John- 
son to strike out the appropriation of $250 for the salary 
of the Secretary of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund ; whichamendment was rejected. 

Various unimportant amendments were adopted ; and 
between five and six o’clock the Committee rose, and re- 
ported to the House that it was unable to transact busi- 
ness for want of a quorum. 

And shortly afterwards the House adjourned. 

On Friday, the Senate was gently agitated by a debate 
on the memorial of Major Melville, of Newport, R. I. al- 
leging that he had been turned out of the office of weigher 
and guager of that port under what he deemed circum- 
stances of peculiar hardship. Mr. Calhoun presented the 
memorial, and supported it in most impassioned terms.— 
Mr. Clay followed, maintaining that it was a case demand- 
ing impeachment. Messrs. Niles, Wall and Hubbard 
made some remarksin reply. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The Senate took up the bill providing for the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, &e. : 

Mr. Benton spoke at length in opposition to the bill, 
on the ground. that it was antagonistical to the measure 
providing for the defence of the country. 

Mr. Ewing, of Qhio, replied (briefly to the remarks of 
Mr. Benton, and after, a rejoinder from the latter: gentle- 
man, the bill for the present was Jaid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Grundy, the joint resolution to ex- 


tend the time of the present contracts with the Post Office 


Department, and to change the time for the annual con- 
tracts, was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
Adjourned. 

The House took up the bill from the Senate to provide 


for carrying into effect the treaties recently concluded with 


the Arkansas Indians, which passed. 

ome then went into pve roe of — on 
inti Civil end Dipl , 

expenses, &c. for . " 





Considerable progress was made in the bill, but no es- | 
sential amendments were offered. Fivally, at half past 8 | 
o’cleck, the bill, having been gone through by items, was 
reported from the Committee of the Whole. Adj, 

The Senate did not sit on Saturday. 

In the House, Mr. Cave Johnson, with the consent of 
the House, submitted a resolution for an inquiry into the 
expediency of rescinding the contracts with Matthew 8t. 
Clair Clark, and Peter Force, for the publication of a 
Documentary History of the American Colonies and the 
American Revolution, after paying them the amount of 
their expenses in undertaking the same ; and, if it be im- 
practicable, to revise the contracts in such a manner as to 
limit the extent and expense of the werk. The resolution 
was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Whittlesey, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the bill to grant half pay to 
the widows and orphans of those soldiers and officers who 
have lost or may lose their lives in the military service of 
the United States, in certain cases, and after some expla- 
nations from Mr, Whittlesey, the Committee rose and re- 
ported the bill to the House, without amendment, and it 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read a 
third time and passed. 

The House, in pursuance of the special order, proceed- 
ed to consider the “bilf making appropriations for the 
Civil and Diplomatic expenses of the United States for the 
year 1836,” which bill Was last night reported from the 
Committce of the whold on the state of the Union, with 
sundry amendments. 

The amendments were taken up in succession, and some 
of them opposed, but ultimately concurred in. 





| 





The amendment striking out the item of $20,000 for the 
Documentary History of the American Revolution, by | 
Clark & Force, was debated fer two hours, and at half! 
past four, without taking the question on the amendment, 
the House adjourned. 

On Monday, the Senate spent some time in the consid- 
eration of memorials, reports, &c. of no immediate iv- || 
terest. 

Mr. Southard, from the Cemmitiee on Naval Affairs, 
reported the biil from the House making the Annual Ap- 
propriations for the Naval Service of the United States, 
with numerous amendments. Ordered to be printed. 








The joint resolution, changing the time of making the 
contracts for the transportation of the mail, was read a 
third time and passed. 

The Senate, on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Conference, seceded from their disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the Wisconsin bill. Se the 
bill passed. 

Mr. Grundy moved the Senate to take up for considera- 
ticu the bill to authorise the making of contracts for 
earrying the mails, with the Railroad Companies, stating | 
that he had no wish to embarrass the progress of another | 
bill. He hoped this bill would be taken up, and that some | 
progress would be made in it at this time. ‘The bill was | 


read. 
After a long debate, the bill was Jaid on the table for the 


present; and the Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
making a distribution of the Pyblic Lands. 








Ou motion of Mr. Ewing, the Senate took up the bill 
to provide for the distribution of the Public Lands; and, 
seon after, on motion of Mr. Mangum, the Senate Adj. 

In the House, Mr. Reed presented the following resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Massachusetts : 

Resolved, Thatitis expedient to instruct the Senators and 
request the Representatives of this Commonwealth, in the 
Congress of the United States, to use their endeavors to obtain 
the passage of a law by Congress to prevent the introduction 
of fereign paupers into this country, or to favor any other 
measures which Congress may be disposed to adopt to effect 
the object. : 

The next business was an excited Abolition wrangle, 
caused by the presentation of certain petions by Mr. 
Slade. Mr. Wise objected to their reception; Mr. Slade 
demanded that they be read; and the Speaker decided 
that they must go to Mr. Pinckuey’s Select Committee. 
Mr. Wise appealed ; and Mr. Slade subsequently did on 
another point, and a scene of great confusion ensued: Mr. 
Underwood of ‘Ky. refiised to vote on the appeal of Mr. 


| subject. 








Wise, untibthe moynorial had been read, so that he might 
ae = 
~ 


: eT 
judge of its contents. The hour of one happily arriving, 
the House disentangled itself by passing vo the orders of 
the day. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic expenses 
of the United States for the year 1836. 

. The question being on the concurrence of the House 
with the Committee of the Whole in the amendment 
striking out the following clause: “ For the Documentary 
Llistory of the American Revolution, per act of 2d March, 
1833, twenty thousand dollars.” 

The House refused to concur with the Committee of 
the Whole in striking outthe clause. 

Mr. Cambreleng moved the reduction of $1,000 in the 
clause making appropriations for the salaries, &c. of Wis- 
consin ‘Territory. Agréed to. 

On motion, the House then adjourned. 

In Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Ewing of Ohio offered a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of the 'l'reasury for 
information with regard to a recent circular flom the De- 
posite (Clinton) Bank at Columbus, Ohio, refusing to re- 
ceive from the Land Offices the notes of any Western 
Bank except such as will agree to redeem their paper by 
drafts on Eastern cities. 

Mr. Ewing spoke at length in support of this resolution, 
complaining of the extreme hardship of the regulation 
which had thus been adopted, which must have the effect 
of discrediting the notes of a great portion of the Bauks of 
the West, which were ready and willing to pay specie for 
their notes, but not always able to give drafis on Eastern 
cities, which were worth in that quarter from one to two 
and a half percent. premium. Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Benton offered resolutions calling upon the Secre- 
aries of War and the Navy, respectively, to report to the 
Senate the greatest amount of money that can be expend 
yed in their several Departments in the increase and arma- 
ment of the Navy, construction of Fortifications, and other 
measures of National defence. Agreed to. 

The Public Land Bill was finally taken up, and Mr. 
Southard spoke till half past three thercupon. When he 
gave way, the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business. Adjourned. 

In the House, a long and irritating discussion arose on 
the resolution of Mr. Dromgoole, calling on the Seqretary 


| of the Treasury for information with respect to the De- 
posite Banks and their Special Agent. 


Tothis Mr. Wise 
offered his own resolution as an amendment, asking a Se- 
lect Committee and a searching investigation of the whole 
Messrs. Wise and Peyton spoke in favor of the 
amendment, and Mr. Gillett obtained the floor in reply ; 
when Mr. Cambreleng called for the orders of the day. 

The House then resumed the discussion of the General 
Appropriation Bill, in which the remainder of the day 
was consumed, though but very little progress was made. 

Adjourned, 

In Senate, on Wednesday, after the transaction of morn- 
ing business of secondary importance, the consideration 
of the Land Bill was resumed, and Mr. Southard conclu- 
ded his remarks in its support. Mr, Wright took the floor 
in reply, and had not concluded his speech when the Se- 
nate Adjourned. 

In the House, the resolution of the Senate, fixing on 
the 23d of May as the day of adjournment, was considered 
and laid on the table: Yeas 102, Nays 74. 

After some ineffectual skirmishing on the Michigan 
question, the House again recurred to the consideration 
of the General Appropriation Bill—the question being on 
concurring in an amendment of the Committee of the 
Whole, requiring of each of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment hereafter a Complete and specific annual state- 
ment of expenditares, &c. &c. A long and aniniated de- 
bate here ensued, in which seventeen Members partici- 
pated. The amendment was concurred in: Yeas 131, 
Nays 57. 

Mr. Hannegan now moved the Previous Question: se- 
conded: Ayes 95; Noes 64; and the main question was 
ordered: Yeas 104, Nays 74. 

The main question, being on the engrossment of the 
bill, was then put and carried in the aflirmative, and the 
bill ordered to be engrossed for a third reading on the fol- 
lowing day. ~ Adjourned, 

» ! 
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TEXAS. 
ate Lode + ae 

But recently called to discharge the executive duties of 
your government, it is with inexpressible regret that I ob- 
serve the slightest indication of alarm among us. To pro- 
vide for and pretect our wives and children, is a sacred 
duty, prompted by nature and sanctioned by every manly 
feeling. But in the manner of discharging that duty, we 
may commit many and fatal errors. The best security for our 
families is to be found in a gallant bearing before the ene- 
my. Our army is in the field, and preparing to meet, and 
as it ever has done, to repelthat enemy. General Hous- 
ton calls for reinfurcements.. A small accessiorr to his no- 
ble band, will enable him to advance and speedily chas- 
tise the presumption of the invader. Rally, then, fellow 
citizens, to the standard ef freedom. 

Let not every idle rumor, circulated by the artifices of the 
enemy, serve to paralyze your hands or divert your thoughts 
from our one grand purpose, the Independence ef Texas. 
By an unbroken unanimity of voices you have declared 
that “Texas shall be free, sovereign, and independent.” 
Let us, with equal unanimity, resolve to sustain that de- 
claration ; to ratify it with our hearts; and, if need be, to 
seal it with our blood. Our fathers achieved their eman- 
cipation, and were abundantly rewarded for their toils. 
But they persevered through many reverses ; surmounted 
many disasters; and gloriously triumphed. We have 
sustained no reverses. ‘The fall of the Alamo is the sur- 
est guarantee of our ultimate success. The Spartan band 
who so nobly perished theré, have bequeathed to us an ex- 
ample, which ought and will be imitated; and have in- 
flicted on the enemy a terror and a loss that is equivalent 
to a defeat. Rally then, fellow-citizens, to the standard of 
your country. hile the army is between your families 
and the enemy, they ure safe; reinforce and sustain that 
army, and our wives and children are secure from pol- 
lution. 

The government will remove to Harrisburgh ; but that 
rewoval is not the result of any apprehension that the en- 
emy are near us. It was resolved upon as a measure 
conducive to the common goed, before any such report 
was in circulation, and it has not been expedited by such 
report. 

Again, I conjure you, fellow-citizens, listen not to every 
rumor that runs trumpet-tongued through the country. 
The government is perfecting arrangements as rapidly as 
possible, to insure the transmission of official iatelligence, 
on which they and you may rely with confidence. 

Let us acquit ourselves like men: gird up the loins of 
our minds, and by one united, prompt and energetic ex- 
ertion, turn back this impotent invader; and planting our 
standard upon the banks of the Rio Grande, dictate to 
him the terms of mutual recognition. 

— DAVID S. BURNET. 
From the Natchez Courier. 
WasHINGTON, (‘Texas,) March 16. 1856. 

Dear Sir: An oppertunity offering, 1 write you, not 
with many pleasant feelings. ‘The Alamo has fallen, and 
every unfortunate creature murdered and burnt, some 
even before they were dead. A Mexican, whose daugh- 
ters live at Beason's, and another, came into Houston’s 
camp at Gonzales, and reported, on the 10th, that on 

he morning of the 6:h of March at daylight the caval- 
ry surrounded the post,and the infantry by scaling ladders, 
entered at the four angles of the fort, and were supported 
until all but 7 of the Americans were killed | these called 
for Santa Anna and quarter, and were by his order imme- 
diately sacrificed. In the stories related by the two Mex- 
icans, there is no material difference. Mr. McNeal (our 
Natchez friend) said that from La Bahia. whence he has 
just arrived, the country from La Bahia to Bexar is alive 
with Mexicans; that Fannin is probably surrendered, hav- 
ing attempted to march to the relief of Bexar, and was beat 
back. Our condition is very bad. ‘To-day we finish the 
Constitution, hurry through the rest of the business, and 
prepare for desperate efforts. 

James Collingsworth, Col. Carson, of N. C. and D.-8. 
Burnet, are in nomination for President, (provisional ;) 
Rusk, Baily, Haddiman, Potter, and one of the first named 
will form the cabinet. Next Cougress will regalate land 
business. Yours, most truly, 

Ina R. Lewis, Esq. Natchez. C. B. STEWART. 

Orricers oF THE GovERNMENT OF Texas. 

David G. Burnet, President of the Republic of Texas. 

Lorenza D. Zavalla, Vice President. 

Samnel P. Carson, Secretary of State. 

Thomas [. Rush, Secretary of War. 

Bailey Hardman, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Robert Potter, Secretary of the Navy. 

David Thomas, Attorney General. 

J: R. Jones, Postmaster General. 

P. 8.—The New-Orleans True American of the 8th in- 
stant contains intelligence by an arrival from Brazoria, 
s tating that on the 18th March Col. Fannin ordered the 
Georgia volunteers under Capt. Ward, consisting of 150 
men, to attack the Mexican force at Refugio, numbering 

00—of whom 250 were slain and the remainder routed, 
~vithout the loss of a man on the part of the Georgians.— 


Col. Fannin had blown up the Fort at Goliad. 
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LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 
Sunpay, April 10—12 o’clock, M. 

By the steam packet Florida, Captain Hebbard, arrived 
yesterday afternoon from Picolata, via, Jacksonville &c. we 
received the Jacksonville Courier of Thursday last, from 
which we make extracts. We since received by the Dol- 
‘wees Capt. Pennoyer, arrived this morping from Picolata, a 
etter, dated last Wednesday, which will be found below.— 
We must await patiently the tidings by the next boat. We 
trust that they will be auspicious, [Savannah Georgian. 

Picoiata, Florida, April 16th 1836. 

“We have no news whatever from the army since it left 
Fort Drane, and are therefore apprehensive that our troops 
have gone to Tampa without finding the enemy. One thing 
is certain, the passage of the Withlacoochee has not been 
disputed, nor has any battle been fought in that vicinity, or we 
would have been apprized of it. 

“ The eentre of ihe army marched from Fort Drane in two 
columns, with provisions, &c. between them—the right 
column, under the command of Gen. Smith, of Louisiana, 
and the left commanded by Col. Bankhead. Every precau- 
tion was taken to guard against surprise. Gen. Eustis’s 
column marched for Volusia, aud Col. Lindsay’s from Tampa, 
about the same time that the army left Fort Drane.” 

From the Jacksonville Comier, April 7. 

The War.—Nothing definite has been heard from Gen. 
Scott since the report of his cannon announced his arrival at 
the Withlacoochee, on the 29th ult. Shortly after the 
troops left Fort Drane, the Indians burnt the place of Mr. 
Brooks, about four miles from the Fort. From the last ac- 
counts, it would appear that the Indians are scattering.— 
Trails have been discovered leading in different directions 
from the nation. ‘They recently stole four or five horses 
from Col. G. Humphreys, near eceemn, and have driven 
off several cattle. Should the Indians separate into strag- 
gling parties, it will be impossible to remove them this spring, 
and we shall be the prey of a roving enemy, driven to des- 
peration by the prospect before them, of hunger and starva- 
tion, or daath. Total ruin must await the citizens of Ala- 
chua, unless the Government comes to their relief. 

Mr. Lowe, who arrived from Alachua last evening brings 
the news that Col. Lindsay met the Indians a few miles the 
other side of the Withlachoochee, before he had joined Gen 
Scott. Col. Lindsay fired upon the Indians, who, after re- 
turning the fire, fled to the hammock. Thirty Indians 
were found dead. Only one white man was killed. 


St. AuGustine, April 1. 

Our Indian Affairs.—During the past week, little has been 
heard of the movements of the Indians, or of our troops.— 
The 200 mounted men who were reported missing last week 
returned on Saturday last, without having met any Indians. 
They went as far as Mosquito, and returned by way of Spring 
Garden to Volusia. On the 26th Gen. Eustis took up the 
line of march for Fort Drane, and proceeded 3 miles where 
he encamped and stared early on the 27th. Major Gates 
is left in command at Volusia with about 300 regulars and 
volunteers, the greater part of whom are invalids. 

Gen. Scott, with 2,100 men left Fort Drane on the morn- 
ing of the 26th ult. for the Withlacoochee. Nothing had 
been heard from him up to yesterday morning. A straggling 
party of Indians, immediately after the departure of Gen. 
Scott from Fort Drane, stole 6 horses and mules which were 
grazing in the immediate neighborheod of that post. They 
also stole and carried off a valuable stud of 6 horses, belong- 
ing to Gad Humphreys, Esq. at fort Miconope. 

Many are inclined to the opinion that the war is ended and 
that there will be no more fighting, and that the Indians are 
inclined to submit. Gen. Gaines, has promulgated this idea 
in his orders on resigning his command to Gen. Clinch.— 
This appears to have gained ground lately ; but it would seem 
from the information received from Fort Drane that they 
mean to continue ina state of hostility, and not abide by 
their propositions to Gen. Gaines. They have retreated 
further south into the Peninsula, it turns out, as was sus- 
pected, to be a mere ruse on their part to gain time to trans- 
port their families to their strong holds. 

Major Gen. Macomb, Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. 
Army, arrived in the Dolphin at Picolata from Charleston — 
He is expected tu arrive here on Monday next. We learn 
that he intends visiting Key West and Tampa Bay. 

It may be a melancholy gratification to the friends of Mr. 
Henry Woodruff, who was killed by the Indians in De- 
cember last, to learn that his remains have been found and a 
decent burial given to them. 

As soon as the campaign is ended, we learn that the 
mounted regiments of South Carolina and Georgia militia 
will return by way of this placo, Jacksonville, Coleraise, and 
Darien. Depots of provisions are to be established at each 
of these places. 

The steamboat Santee is loading at Picolata for volunteers. 

Latest from Florida.— The Creeks.—The Darien Tele- 
graph of the 12th inst. contains later advices from Pico- 
lata and Fort Drane. Nothing farther had been heard from 
Generals Scott and Clinch, but two volunteers who had 
returned to Fort Drane reported that the rear guard of the 








army, on its way to the Wythlacoochie, had been attacked 
by a large body of Indians, the maimbody being four or five 


eee 
miles in advance. The account was little credited at Foyt - 
Drane. The fort was left with a very small garrison, 


consisting chiefly of sick and wounded. 

The Milledgeville Journal of the 12th inst. states. ‘that 
the Creeks are again exhibiting ane of hostility, 
Ten or fifteeu families had fled to Columbus for : 
The Creeks had attacked a plantation, shot down the cat. 
tle, and carried off six negroes. The Journal says the 
Creeks have 10,000 warriors, but thisfis probably a great 
exaggeration. 


From G ‘The brig Carol 
rom GisRaLtTar.—The brig ine, Capt. Pinck 
which ensived yesterday, has put us in pécoduiinn of al 4 
ries of Gibraltar papers to the 12th of March inclusive, 
They contain copious details of the operations of the con. 
tending truops in Spain, which, however, afford very lit. 
tle interest for the American reader. 

The accounts from Vittoria are to the 27th of February. 
Gen. Evans returned there the day before from Arminon, 
with his legion. Gen. Espartero, with his division, had 
also réentered it, and given up the command to General 
Evans. It was said at Vittoria, that Portugalette was 
threatened, nay. had been taken by the rebels ;—that the 
garrison of Lequerto had been ordered to leave the place, 
and that the rebels were attacking Plencia, which must 
have held out, as the firing was heard from the Bilboa 
Road. Ths garrison of the latter city and the enemy's 
outposts came to blows almost every day; the losses of 
the latter were always more considerable than those of the 
Queen’s troops. A subsequent account states, that Plen- 
cia had actually been occupied by the Carlists. A Madrid 
editor says it is a small port, but it will be of great use to 
the enemy ; and the taking of it will, a abroad, 
produce a moral effect highly favorable to their cause.— 
After garrisoning Balmaceda with Castor’s column, the 
Carlists had réoccupied their former positions in Biscay 
and Guipuzcea. ' 

The band of the Batanero was ——s in Lastra de 
Cuellar on the 24th of February, and his infantry, at least 
would be compelled to recross the Ebro, if it were not de- 
stroyed by the several columns by which it was pursued. 
Another account states that they had crossed the Douro, 
unopposed, and at 2 P. M. on the 26th, they were at Vil- 
lafocella, 8 leagues from Burgos. The Batanero had left 
behind his second in command, who was plundering and 
laying waste with impunity. 

A terrible disorder had broken out among the troops at 
Vittoria, 14 of whom died on the 23th. At Trevino, 26 
privates and 3 officers had been carried off in five days. 

The mother of Cabrera, a Carlist leader, bas been shot 
by order of Gen. Mina. [ Gazette. 


Col. Crockétt, it is doubtfully rumored, is yet alive in 
Texas. We'regret that we cannot believe it. We stood 
firm against the first report of his death; but the: last 
could not be resisted. If the Colenel has indeed survived 
the fall of Bexar, we shall never again credit accounts of 
his death, unless they bear his own sign manual. What- 
ever Davy may certify, dead or alive, isas good as sworn to. 
Alas! his voice 1s stilled for ever! 


Brooklyn Election.—The contest for Charter officers in 
our sister city appears to have been spirited, as the vote 
is quite alarge one. All the supervisors elect (five) were 
on the ‘Democratic’ ticket, but two of them also on the 
‘ Native’—one of them (Gen. Johnson) is a ‘ Whig.’ The 
average vote of the other ‘Democratic’ supervisors is 
1,310; of their ‘ Native American’ opponents 1,040: ma- 
jority 310. Aldermen, 13 ‘ Demecratic,’ 4 ‘ Native,’ 1 tie. 


Hon. George Wolf, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvautia, it is 
rumored, will be offered the post of Governor of the new 
Territory of Wisconsin. — 

Hon, John W. Wiliey has been elected Mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He received 398 votes, and Leon: Case 180. 

Samuel Hale, Esq. has been elected Mayor of Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Detroit, Michigan, is reported to have ehosen ‘ Whig’ 
Charter officers. 

Samuel Clarke, Esq. has been eleeted Mayor of Staun- 
ton, Va. - ‘ 

Lowell, Mass. had adopted a city charter, by a popular 
vote of 961 to 328. 


Portland Election.—The eomplete return of votes for 
Mayor of this city gives Levi Cutter (Opp.) 980; Charles 
Q. Clapp (Adm.) 941. Some 26 votes cast on the islands 
in the harbor were not received in season, and therefore 
not counted. They are understood to have been mainly 
Administration ; and though they would not have changed 
the result of the election for Mayor, would have defeated 
the Whig Council ticket in the First Ward. As it is, the 
Whigs have five Wards, and their opponents tw@. 
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NEW-YORK. 
+," Indispusition must serve as the Editor's apology for any marked defi- 
ciency in his of this weck’s paper. Our returns from the Virginia | 
Elections #°¢ from this cause far less perfect than they would otherwise have 
been. for our Congressional abstract we are materially indebted tu the Bal- 
timore Chroaicie. : wd 
Books, Magazines, &c. unavoidably neglected this week, will receive due 
notice in our pext. : 

-Yorker, for the last three weeks, has not presented 
Pa obragp tepene i which we have striven hard 
to maintain. The fault lies with the Napier press on which the 











ranged for the Spanish Guitar, by T. Wayland of South Carolina; 
“The Silesia March,” arranged for the piano forte by Chr. Zim- 
merman ; “ Are there tidings in yon Vessel ?” by T. Haynes Bayley, 
arranged for the piano forte by Charles E. Horn; and “ The Light 
Cigar,” written and arranged by L. Devercaux, of this city. We hear 
that the last named has attained a rapid and enthusiastic popularity in 
convivial circles. Its vignette discovers the three chief comedians 
of the modern English stage—Matthews, Liston and Harley, gathered 
around the social board in the act of inhaling the fumes of the ‘ real 
Havawa;’ and the parody on‘The Light Guitar’ is most heartlessly 
amusing. The whole affair is well done—but the manufacture of a 








ness of our edition compels us to work it. We trust parody on so touchingly beautiful a song as ‘ The Light Guitar’ ought 
the future will exhibit a aaer? amendment, to be ted either ‘t , felony or breach of the peace.’ 
of this kind are at times una P. S. We have omitted in our ation ‘My Beautiful Rhine’— 


Any of our patrons who may have received the last No. of our folio 
s0 badly printed that they deem it intolerable, will please enclose it in a 
strong wrapper with their name and residence fairly written thereon, 
and direct to ‘ New-Yorker, N. York.’ We shall lose no time im re- 
placing it with a better copy. 

«+ We reveived our British Magazines for March just too late to be 
of service to us this week. Copious extracts in our next, 

1? The favors of numerous correspondents received since our last 


notice, remain from necessity unattended to. We trust to be able to 
examine them the ensuing week. 





“ History of Tom Jones.” —The Harpers have just published in two 
volumes Fielding’s famous novel thus entitled, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank. The character of the work is well known—as also our 
opinion of novels of this class that, however positive the pleasure of 
perusing, the propriety of commending them is at least very question- 
able. We will only say, then, of this edition that the paper is fair, 
the printing good, the binding excellent, and the illustrations strikingly 
humorous, Those who know the work and wish to buy it, will do 
well to choose this edition; those who are ignorant of its coutents will 
not read it on our responsibility. 


“ Posthumous Records of a London Clergymen.”—A very neat 12mo. 
of 340 pages has just been reprinted by Messrs. Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
from the London copy just issued. We have scarcely been able to 
read a page of it, but the announcement on the title-page that it is 
edited by Rev. Hobart Caunter, author of the‘ Oriental Annual,’ as- 
sures us that it will well repay a perusal. 


“ The Trade Union” is the title of the last addition to the family of 
penny dailies inthis city. ‘Itis edited by a committee of the associa- 
tion whose name it assumes, and makes a croditable appearance. It 
very judiciously steers wide of the yawning gulf of party politics, and 
will advocate the elevation of the character and improvement of the 
eondition of the laboring classes, by their own peaceful, harmonious 
and constitutional exertions. 

Westminster Review —The January No. of the Westminster Quar- 
terly, the leading organ of British Radicalism, has been reprinted by 
Mr. Foster. Its contents display the usual variety ; but the concluding 
paper- review of Abdy, the last British traveller in Ametica—is one 
of peculiar interest ou this side the Atlantic. The ferocity with which 
the traveller assails American Slavery is wholly thrown into the back- 
ground by the intenser fury of the reviewer ; and the article in ques- 
tion isthe most unsparing in in ite denunciations of American charac- 
ter of any thing which has appeared since Toryism lost some portion 
of the malignity with which it anciently regarded us. 











“ North American Spelling -Book.”—Such is the sounding title of an 
otherwise unpretending little work which has been left on our table, 
and which really seems well adapted to the purpose which it is de- 
signed to subserve. It is professedly modelled ou Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, with which we are very little acquainted, but which must be 
quite a sensible affair, since we find ‘ physic’ spelt without the super- 
fluous addition of ak, and ‘ debtor,’‘ humor,’ &c. without the interpo- 
lation of aw. We might have spoken civilly of the book, even though 
the latter heresy had been tolerated ; but the barbarism of disfigaring 
wholesome Christian words by the unsightly and wholly useless addi- 
tion of a k, is not endurable. On the whole, we think this Spelling- 
Book an improvement on the average. (By L. W. Leonard: G. Til- 
den, publisher, Keene, N. H. . 


Foster's Reprint—‘ Metropolitan Magazine—The February No. of 
the Metropolitan was issued to Mr. Foster’s patrons some days before 
the English copy of the succeeding number reached this couatry.— 
its appearance is every way creditacle. Contents: The Ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament ; Snarleyyow ; or, the Dog Fiend; The Sister to 
her Brother ; Letters to Brother John—No. I.; Thoughts on Woman ; 
Fancy; The Life of a Sub-Editor; La Vilain, De Allemagne; Lays 
of the Hebrews—No. IV.; Diary of a Blase; B of the G 
Drama ; The Politician—A Sketch ; Les Enfans de la France; A Pe- 
destrian Tour of 1347 Miles through Wales and England, performed 
in the Summer of 1833; The Life, Opinions, and Pensile Adventures 
of John Ketch. - 

‘Curiosities of Lit 








¢.’—The origin of the greater portion of 

the articles which give an air of originality to, as well as ensure toler- 
ation for, the gingerbread periodicals of our country will yet become 
matter of profound speculation. For the benefit of some future anti- 
quary, we here chrofiicle the fact that the “Notes from an ronaut,” 
(title altered,) and “The Dream,” which strive hard to redeem the 
surreut No. of ‘The Ladies’ Companion,’ both appeared originally in 
the Knickerbocker, and are from the peus of regular and distinguished 
Contributors to that work. 








New Music —Atwill, 201 Broadway, has recently published “The 
Angel's Whisper,” an admirable Irish melody, arranged for the Span- 





a newly imported Swiss ballad, and the sweetest melody in the cata- 
logue. 
Our New Corporation.—The recent Charter Election in 


this city has resulted as follows : 


Mon. CORNELIUS W. LAWRENCE, Mayor. 
Wards. Aldermen. Assistants. 

1. Aaron: Clark, heey F. Tailman, 
Il. Edward Taylor, Caleb S. Woodhull, 
Ill. Egbert Benson, Edward Curtis, 





1V. David Randall, William Hail, 
V. David Banks, John B. Schmelzel, 
VI. Thomas 8. Brady, Henry Erben, 
VIL. Samuel Judd, Alfred A. Smith, 
VILL. F. A. Tailmadge, A. Deforest, 
1X. John V. Greenfield, Jacob Westervelt, 
X. Samuel Purdy, L. P. Jordan, 
XI. N. Waterbury, Joel Kelly, 
XII. D. P. Ingraham, A. V. Williams, 
XI. Ira B. Wheeler, Isaac E. Merritt. 


XIV. I. P. Whitehead, Joseph R. Taylor, 

XV. Richard R. Ward, George W. Bruen, 

XVI. Isaac L. Varian, William W. Holly. 
(Names of Opposition Members in Italic.) 


Mr. Waterbury, Alderman of the Eleventh, was run on 
all manner of tickets in opposition to the regular, and 
thereby. beat Col. Murray. He is an original Jackson 
man; but the Whigs assert that he gave assurances of 
pursuing an impartial if not favorable course if elected. 
Mr. Merritt, Assistant of the Thirteenth, was elected on 
the ‘ Native American’ and ‘ Whig’ in opposition to the 
Tammany ticket, but is also a Jackson man, and, we hear 
it said, will vote generally with that party, except that he 
will strenuously oppose the appointment of any other than 
native citizens to office. It will be seen, therefore, that 
neither party is unjustifiable in claiming a majority in the 
Board. Our own opinion is that parties are as equally di- 
vided as may be, and that, consequently, those who are 
now in office stand an excellent chance of remaining 
there. 

We regret that the vote for Aldermen in all the Wards 
has not been published. Although the election was re- 
markably quiet, the poll was very respectable—not less, 
we believe, than 30,000 votes. The vote for Mayor was 
censiderably below that for Aldermen, the reélection of 
Mr. Lawrence being from the first regarded as certain, 
and not seriously deprecated by any considerable portion 
of our citizens. . The following are the aggregates : 


C. W. Lawrenee....... 
Seth Geer..... oboe us 






Alexander Ming....... “ ° . 
Sydney F. B. Morse..........++++ oes 
Majority for Lawrence over all the candidates.,.... 5,819 


The Courier gives the aggregates of votes for Alder- 
men in the several Wards, and maxes the account stand: 
Tammany 13,016; Opposition 13,760. As we have no 
official returns, we cannot determine the correctness of 
the statement. The fairness of the classificatior ~ill not 
be generally conceded. 


Fire.—A fire broke out, on Tuesday morning last, in 
the large brick building No. 103 Walker-street, owned by 
Mr. Roome, sash-maker, and occupied by Mr. J. Marsh, 
builder, and Mr. Russell, locksmith, which soon commu- 
nicated to the adjoining house occupied by James O'Neil, 
spring-maker, and W. Coles, coach-manufacturer. Both 
were destroyed. Insurance $4,500: loss near $10,000. 


Marne.—The Legislature of this State, before its recent 
adjournment, incorporated twenty-three new Banks and 
increased the capital of five others. We suspect “ little 
mousters” are becoming quite sufficiently abundant in that 
region of lumber and land speculation. 


Pennsylvania U. S. Bank.—The merchants of Su Lonis 
are exerting themselves to procure the location of a 
Branch of the rechartered United States Bank in that city. 
The Missouri Argus, on the other hand, threatens violence 





inh Guitar by J, B, Taylor; “A Mother's Lullaby,” composed and a. 


and bloodshed ifthe attempt shall prove successful. 








Trial for Murder.—Joseph T. Carter and Nathaniel 
Goodell were tried at Buffalo on the Sth and 6th inst. for 
the alleged murder of Truman D. Vosburgh, at an ashery 
in Springville, Erie Co. nearly a year since. We believe 
the prisoners were there engaged in the manufacture of 
Potash, and that the deceased came in to pass the night 
with them, bringing liquor withhim. All parties are pre- 
sumed to have become more or less intoxicated. In the 
morning, Vosburgh was found near one of the kettles, 
dead and horribly burned.—The jury returned a verdict 
of “ Not Guilty” in favor of both the persons implicated. 

Fire in Brooklyn.—A fire broke out in Brooklyn on Sat- 
urday morning last, in the centre of the square bounded 
by Main, York, Washington and Front-streets, destroying 
twenty-two buildings, and probably depriving not less 
than fifty families of their homes. ‘The oecupants of these 
houses were principally aliens and negroes of depraved 
character, though several manufactories were destroyed. 
—Loss $15,000: insurance about $5,000. 

The Tonawanda Dam, near the mouth of the creek of 
that name, (which is made to form twelve miles of the 
Erie Canal,) has not been destroyed, as the Buffalo papers 
frightened us into believing. Had such a ealamity taken 
place, the Canal would not have been navigable through- 
out until the middle of the season. The Dam, however, 
is but slightly injured by the freshet, and will be fully re- 
paired before Lake Erie thaws out at Buffalo. 


The Bank of Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich. has stopped 
ayment. The officers of the Bank, however, caution the 
folders of the notes against making any sacrifices, as the 
have available means to the amount of $30,000 beyond 
their liabilities. 


Murder by a Negro.—Mr. Thomas Tooly, residing in St. 
Bride’s parish, Norfolk county, Va. was shot dead while 
sitting in his house on Tuesday night of last week. One 
of the slaves of the deceased is in jail at Portsmouth, char- 
ged with the crime. 








More Murders.—Mary Elizabeth Vogley, an aged female, 
residing at Scarborough, within seven miles of Toronto, (U. 
C.) was barbarously murdered in her bed about ten days 
since. No less than eight persons are Slready in custody, 
charged with the crime. The deceased had a life interest in 
certain lands which she recently re-let to Mr. Willard, of 
Toronto, and which circumstance gave great dissatisfaction 
to the original proprietors. : 

A man named John Howard, was convicted in Talbot Co. 
Geo. a short time since, of the murder of his own brother.— 
No other cause is mentioned for this most brutal and unna- 
tural deed than besotting drunkenness. 


The Cassville Pioneer of the Ist inst. says : ‘On Monday 
last, on Pine log in this county, Mrs. Morris was murdered 
by an Indian, and a negro which belenged to the family.— 

he Indian has as yet escaped, but the negro and his wife 
were yesterday lodged in jail. 

THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

Ixciepvon Simites.—During the O. P. war, while a terri- 
fic tumult was raging in the front of the house, the manage- 
ment, in their dilemma, popped upon Incledon, as ‘ every 
body’s favorite,’ to go out and pacify them. “I, my dear 
boy !”” replied Charles, “ / attempt to stop that riot !—I might 
as well attempt to bolt a door with a Loiled carrot !” 

Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was ex- 
tremely thin, he said, ** His leg now is a capital leg to clean 
a flute with.” 

His quotations from Scripture were always aptly, some« 
times awfully, used ; but occasionally he made them convey 
bitter sarcasm. He had been ‘ starring’ at a large provincial 
town, and his share of the receipts certainly appeared very 
inadequate to what might have been expected from the hou- 
ses. ‘The manager protested all was correct : Incledon bow- 
ed, and, after a moment, mutteréd, ‘‘ Now Barabbus was a 
robber.” 

Incledon was not very learned, but affected to be much 
more ignorant than he really was. Conversation once turn- 
ing upon poetry, and the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ being quoted, 
op of dis taguces asked Charley if he was sestigl ho Chow. 
cer. “Am I partial to chaw, sir? By the holy Paul, that 
entirely depends upon what it is ; but if you mean tohacco, 
d—n me, | am not!” 

Munven.—When Cherry formed the scheme of taking a 
company to Calcutta, the terms talked of were enormous.— 
A lac of rupees per month was ised to the walking gen- 
tlemen, &c. &c. question went round, “ What is a lac 
of rupees?” None of the actors were sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the course of exchange to reply; but Munden, who 
was opposed to the scheme, said, “‘ Do ye know what a lack 
7 — reheat 5. = are Then ~~ means 
the same thing.”’—The result proved that was right. 

_ ‘ Records of a Stage Veteran,’ (New ly Mag.) 











STATE LEGISLATURE. 


Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
ALBANY, 


The proceedings of a meeting in New-York, at which 


il 18, 1996, 


Alexander Ming, jr. presided, in favor of the repeal of the 
Restraining Law, were’presented in both branches of the 
islature this morning. : 
bill providing fur the improvement of Centre Market 
passed the Senate. . 

Mr. Maison concluded his speech in favor of the New- 
York anil Erie Rail Road. The question on this bill will 
not be taken till Thursday or a 

The Senate then took up the bill to increage the Capi- 
tal stock of the Dutchess Bount Bank, which was op- 
posed by Col. Young, who said H€eould not vote for any 
increase of Bank capital until the Restraining and Usury 
laws were repealed. 


Messrs. Hubbard and Maison replied in support of the 


bill. The committee rose Without taking any question. 


In the Assembly, Mr. Clinch, from the committee ap- || 


pointed to inquire what right the Manhattan Company has 
to exercise\ banking powers, made an elaborate report, 
concluding as 1 informed you it would conclude, with a 


resolation directing the Attorney General to institut« legal | 


proceedings against the company. ‘The report was laid 
on the table and ordered to be printed. As it was not 
read, I am unable to give the argument 

It assumes, I understand, that the Manhattan Company, 
having failed to supply the city with pure and wholesome 
water, has forfeited its charter. I shall send you the re- 
port as soon as it is printed. 

The Black River Canal bill had its final reading, and 
passed by a.yote of 77 to 19. 

A bill authorizing the New-York Masonic Hall Associa- 
tion to dissolve and sell its property, passed thé-Assembly. 

The bill from the Senate incorporating the New-York 
Portable Gas Company, had its final reading, and passed. 

The bill to amend the charter of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Insurance Company, was referred to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for his opinion in relation to the powers and the dura- 
tion of its charter. 

‘The House is now engaged in the afternoon session, in 
hot debate about the removal of the Montgomery county 
public buildings from Johnstown to Fonda. H. R. 


P. S.—Mr. Cutting’s bill to repeal the Restraining Law 
was lost on Thursday in the House by a vote of 63 to 36. 


From the Richmond Courier, April 12. 
INCREASED EXPEDITION OF THE MAILS. 
We alluded, some short time since, to arrangements on 

the part of the Richmond and Fredericksburgh Railroad 
Company, which were then in progress for facilitating the 
travel between Richmond and New-York. We under- 
stand that an agent of this company, the President of the 
Petersburgh Railroad Company, the owners of the stage 
and steamboat line from Petersburgh to Washington, and 
_an agent of the Baltimere and Washington Railroad Com- 
pany, met in Washington, during the last week, and 
agreed upon the following schedule, provided it should be 
approved by the Board of Directors of the Richmond and 
Fredericksburgh Company. 
; GOING NORTH. 
Leave Blakely, the Southern termination of the Peters- 


burgh and Roanoke Railroad, at..........0.0000005 5 P.M. 
Arrive at Petersburgh. .......cccccssccccccccceess 10 P. M. 
Ramen Petes «oc sess SSeS ess Tec ccc ccccces 2 A. M. 
Arrive at Richmond s vccccscccccccccdcccccccccces 5} A. M. 
Caamn Richetnd, 0 66 occiccnccesvivdovecdcesceccpe 6 A.M 
Asrave af, Washingtam. oo soc 0.0000 000000 ccccccccces 10 *. M. 


Thence in the cars to Baltimore the same night, so as to be 
in New-York the next evening. 
COMING FROM THE NORTH. 


Leaving Baltimore at..........00ceccccccccccsces 10 P. M. 
Arrive at Washington. ........cccccccsccccccences 1A.M 
Leave Weaahingtan. oie cccccccccoccccccccvcccscs 3 A. M. 
Arrive at Richmond.........+.+.00s0 Etevcceces's 74 P. M. 
Arrive at Petersburgh. ........seccccccscesceeeees Midnight, 
Leave Petersburgh. <....cccccccccccccccecccccses 4A. M. 
MTUEGG GR TITAN 00 0 0 cc cece case scccccccccccoscess 9 A. M. 


It is understood that if this schedule be adopted by the 
Richmond and Fredericksburgh Company, arrangements 
will be made by the P. O. Department with the lines north 
and south, from New-York to Mobile, to conform to it, and 
bring about as much expedition as practicable. ‘This 
Company will probably adopt it, but with an understand- 
ing whieh will relieve passengers from any tedious deten- 
tion at the depot; that is, that the cars shall always go at 
the appointed hour, without waiting for the mail in any 
case whatever, and with this further understanding, that 
the schedule shall be varied so as to increase the expedi- 
tion as the Richmond and Fredericksburgh Railroad ad- 
vanees. 


Bloody Tragedy.—A man named Ball, liberated from the 
Providence (K. I.) prison on Monday last, on condition of 
immediately leaving the place, paid a visit, while in a state 





of intoxication, to his family, and after rudely treating his 
children, stabbed his wife in the abdomen in so shockmg a 
manner as to leave very little hope of her recovery. ile 
then cowardly attempted to cut his own throat, but did not 
succeed. He has been retaken and 
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again lodged in jail.— 
(Star. 


The wretch is over 50 ycars of age. 











ge ee we ———— SSS ea eee Tae ae eee 
The Public Revenue-—The Secretary of the Treasur 
sent to the Senate yesterday his answer to the call ma 
by the resolution of Mr. Calhoun last week, for a state- 
ment of the amount of money in the treasury on the Ist of 
the erage month, Where deposited, and the amount of | 
liabilities of several banks ef deposite, respectively, with 
their means of mecting the same ; and also the receipts 
of the treasury for the quarter ending Bist of last month. 
We shall endeavor to insert the report at large as soon 
as itis printed. At present we are enabled, from a-hasty 
examination of it, to give only the two principal facts dis- 
closed by it—namely, the amount of the reventie for the 
last quarter, and the total amount of unappropriated mo- 


ney now in the treasury. : 

Ihe Secretary states that the receipts into the treasury 
dming the quarier ending the 31st day of last month were 
A NE ep SEES $5,006,050 
eer 5,439,650 

In 4.600 e¥ 6c ch erences sovcscecuesses 280, 
Total for the quarter..........eeeeeeees $10,724,700 


And that the amount of public moncy in the Treasury 
(that is, in the Deposite Banks) on the 3lst day of the. last 
month was $31,895,155. 

Thus it appears that the revenue of the Government for 
the first quarter of the year was near eleven millions of 
dollars; and the amount of the public money now lying 
in the Deposite Banks is thirty-two millions of dollars, 

{National Intelligencer. 


Official Statement of the Red River Raft.—Extract of a 
letter from Capt. Henry M. Shreeve, dated 
“Rep River Rart, March 20, 1836. 
“‘T had hoped to see you or Lieut. Bowman in the raft, 
ere this, as an examining officer. I am getting on with 
the removal of the raft slowly. I find a much more difti- 
cult task to perform than I had anticipated. The fact is, 
the work is of such a nature as to make it impossible to 
juidge of the amount of labor required to perform any giv- 
en portion of it, until after it has been done; but, as I pro- 
gress up, I leave behind a good steamboat navigation. — 
‘Two old boats have been sunk in the raft, but neither of 
them fit to navigate, from age and decay, and come up 
with emigrants. Fifteen boats have been up through the 
former location of the raft, 115 miles, since the Ist of Jan. 
and the emigration to the country is immense. 1 am, sir, 
very respectfully, your obt. servt. H.M. Sureeve, 
Lt. G. Duron, U. 8. Engineers, Washington City. Sup’t. &c. 


The Navigation of the Upper Mississippi and of the Mis- 
souri open.—By the Boonville (Missour:) Herald of March 
18th, we’ learn that the Upper Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri are free of ice, and that the steamers have begun to 

ass up from St. Louis. An extraordinary snow, thirteen 
inches deep, which had occurred at Boonville on the Mon- 
day preceding, was succeeded the next day by a rain and 
rapid thaw, which deluged the earth, poured down the 
creeks.and ravines in torrents, and raised the Missouri 
six or eight feet. [Star. 


Great Match Race.—The great match race, between Ar- 
gyle and Col. Crowell’s stable for $32,000 came off on 
the 12th inst. over the Augusta cotirse. 

Col. Crowell’s stable consisted of John Baseom, Bill 
Austin, Lady Nashville, and Bolivar. John Bascom was 
named. The city of Augusta was never more thronged 
than on that occasion, and the course was’ surrounded 
with the beauty, wealth, and fashion of the country. Ar- 
gyle was the favorite, but Bascom had a few friends who 
backed him to the tune of forty thousand dollars. 

The race came off at one—Argyle taking the lead the 
first heet—but in the second, Bascom passed him, and at 
the commencement of the fourth mile it was evident he 
woulu be pasted, and he was so. Bascom came in under 
a hard pull, but Argyle though deing his best, was dis- 
tanced. ‘Time, 7’ 444”. [ Herald. 


Murder upon Murder.—Some months ago we noticed 
the murder of Mr. Woodbury Massey, at Dubuque, M.T. 
by two persons named Smith, father and son. They es- 
caped punishment, by the decision of the court, before 
which they were indicted, on the ground of want of juris- 
diction. A few weeks since we recorded the death of the 
elder Smith, who was shot down in Galena by Henry L. 
Massey, a brother of W. Massey. 

And now we learn from the last Galena Advertiser, that 
2 week or two previous, Miss Massey, a sister, shot Wim. 
Smith at Dubuque, and that the wound will probably 
prove mortal. ‘lhe ball eutered Smith’s right side, just 
above the third rib, and lodged. [St. Louis Repub. 


Bad laws—A mockery of Justice—At Wake county 
Superivr Court, North Carolina, James Bashford, quite a 
youth, was tried for the murder of his brother, and convicted 
of mznslaughter, and to have the letter M. branded on him, 
and to pay the costs. Being unable to do the last, he took 
the oath of insolvency and was discharged ! [Ster. 











Breath in the Oswego Canal.— There is a breach in the 
Oswego canal near the combined lucks, which occurred on 
the 11th inst. An embankment 25 feet deep and 70 in 
length was carried away. It is expected to be repaired be- 
fore the season of navigation commences, 
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Sympathy for Texas.—Thronghout the South, more es. 
pecially, the feelings of deep interest for the i 
Texians is intense end universak A great 
their behalf was held at Mobile on the 2d inst. Hon. John 
Gayle, Ex-Governor of the Siate,in the chair. A Com. 
mittee was appointed to collect subscriptions and another 
to open & correspondence with the interior of the Stata. 


u 
Di of @ Negro Plot at Port St. Dennis.—Hudson’s 
corresp ndent writes on a most pyre intrigue had 
veen discovered among the negroes at who we 
in league—first to destroy the garrison, by eitasing ne 
in the bread at the government bakery, and then, while 
the troops were suffering and dying from the effects ofthe 
poison, to attack and destroy the whole white population, 
Scveral of the negroes turned informers, and thus the mas- 
sacre was prevented. On analyzing the dough already 
prepared for baking, of which there was a supply for the 
whole garrison and troops at the several stations, it was 
found to contain a sufficient quantity of arsenic probably 
to cause the death of every person who partook of it.— 
Thirty-three of the ring-leaders were taken into custedy, 
and will undoubtedly be executed. Many others on vari- 
ous plantations, are known to be conéerned in the hellish 
plot.—The soldiery are now in pursuit of them. “The gar. 
rison consists of about 4,000 men, and ‘these secured, the 
remaining whites, greatly m the minority of the whole 
population, would have fallen an easy prey to the blacks. 
Escape of Prisoners, and Horses stolen—probably to ride 
off upon.—The Cortland County Jail was broken open on 
the night of the 6th inst. and three prisoners, confined for 
crinunal offences, made their Five horses were 
stolen and carried off from the neighborhood on the same 
night. Whether, however, the horses were taken by the 
fugitive prisoners, or by some suspicious persons whio had’ 
been seen lurking’ about the vicinity, not been ascer- 
tained. The thieves, at any rate, not only stole the hof- 
ses, but saddles and bridles to match. [Cour. & Enq. 


Dreadful Accident.—A shocking accident occurred on 
the 15th inst. at Fell’s Point, Baltimore. Eight workmen 
were employed in raising a heavy timber, when the sta- 
ging gave way, and the whole were precipitated to the 
ground, a distance of thirty or forty feet, and literally bu- 
ried under the falling fragments. One of the number, 
Jonathan Townsend, was killed almost instantaneously ; 
another, James Kemp, was so badly hurt that he is expect- 
ed te survive but a short time; and the ax. were 
severely injured. [Courier & Enq. 


Court of Sessions—On Tuesday morning, the Grand 
Jury, after a patient, laborious and searching investi 
presented a true bill of indictment against Richat 
son for the wilful murder of Helen Jewett. 
was in Court, and although looking very pallid and 
ed, still seemed to retain his‘self- jon. 

The Jury also returned true bills against Joseph Jewell 
for the wilful murder of Luerish Lewis Leuben, the watth- 
man—and against Patrick Shannon on a charge of arson 





in the first d , in setting fire to and burning the dwell- 
ing house of George W. Bruen on the night of thé 28th of 
March. [Courier. ° 





Pirates and Wrecks.—The brig Pearl, Captain Black 
mer, of Boston, at Cape de Verds, reports been 
boarded by a Spanish Guineaman, and robbed of $4,000 
worth of dry goods. The whale ship Thos; Millege, with 
1600 barrels oil, and the schr. Ruby, from Boston, were 
wrecked on the night of the 9th inst. on a ledge near St 
Johns, N. B. Both a total loss. (Hudson's List. , 

Steam Boat Disasters.—The steam boat Diana, of St. 
Louis, o! hee eto Comme Bluffs, Missouri = 
on the 16th ult. struck a snag sunk—principal part 
her eargo saved in a damaged state. The Diannon-Aer 
way down the Missouri, snagged belew Chariton and 
sunk. Engine and furniture saved. sit 

The steam boat Beaver was a short distance. 
below Shousetown on the 24th inst. and sunk in eightfeet 
water [Cincinnati Post, 28th ult...‘ 
Newark College.—It affords us great pleasure | 
that the College at Newark is accomplishing ihe 
ends for which it was established. The order that 
through this seat of science has not been interfu 
single untoward incident since the selection of Dr. Mason 
as the principal ef the same. [Newcastle Gazette. 

‘ “Se Me se 


Fatal Accident.~—-On Saturday last, Mr. James pi al 
while enga inc ing in the -weods a short’ 

from this vi was by ths blow; end wutvives . He 
was shockingly mangled , and su 

occurrence only about three hours. {Chautauque 


Cs dain ol 
x! et 
Shocking Death.—Mr1s. Hannah Randol of Boling” 


‘tou, N. J. was burned to death « few days sin 
clothes taking fire. She was a widow, and has 






















orphan children without meana of support. _ (Phil. 1a}, 
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* © « BY CHARLES 
™ *Welbre all here! + 
"4 Father, Mother, 
> "Sister, Brother, 
** — All who hold each other dear, 
Each chair is filled, we’re all at home, 
‘fo-night let no rude Stranger come ; 


Tt is not often thus arbund 
Our old familiar hearth we’ re found, 
° Bless then the meeting and the spot, 
* |. For once be every care forget ; 
» Let gentle Peace assert her power, 
» And kind Affection rule the hour: 
We’re all—all here. 


. We're not all here, 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who th d with us this ancient hearth 
‘And gave the hour to guiltless mirth, 
‘ate, with a stern, relenticss hand, 
oked in and thinned our little band; 
Some'like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day; 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there, 
And the cruel Ocean has his share— 
We're not all here. 


j We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—tkongh dead, so dear, 
Fond Memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ; 
We see them as in times long past, 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
They’re round us as they were of old— 

We are all herey 


We are all here! 


Sister, Brother, 
You that I love a pet “os > ag 
This net. long of us be said,— 
Soon — join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now.sit round, 
Some o circle willbe found. 
O, then wi may we know, 
hat yields a life of bliss below ; 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 
We’ re all—all here. 











Rewiniscence or 4 So_prer.—At the memorable battle 
fought by Gen. St. Clair with the Indians, and in which the 
American army was defeated and cut to pieces, so that few 
escaped to teli the tale, there was a quarter-master of the 
first regiment, who had been detached, saya.Gen. St. Clair, 
with his corps to the rear in charge of the luggage. When 
the slaughter began, finding himself without command or em- 
ploy, he made his way to that point where the battle raged 
fiercest, and, perceiving at the front. battery, commanded by 
Maj. Ferguson, no officer but the Major, the others. having 
fallen, he took command of a couple of six pounders, with 
which he continued until the Major and every man attached 
to the battery, but one, had fallen ; that man he detained a 
short'time bythreaténing to cut him down if he should run. 
Standing on the slain, he loaded and fired a cannon five times 
by himself; and under coyét of his intrepidity, the remains 
of the army had retreated—of which he was not aware until 
some moments afier. Pursuing a route which his sagacity 
directed, he overtook Gen. St. Clair eight miles from the 
battle ground. He was the last man who quitted his post 
on that bloody field. 

In the battle of Wayne, there Was an aid-de-camp, of 
whom Gen. Wilkinson says, “I had occasion to sentl him 
to thé’ right, and in his course he met a squad of Indians, 
charged them sword in hand, received their fire, turned their 
rear, and forced-them on the bayonets of a party of light in- 
fantry commanded'by Capt. Claiborne, and under the eye of 
that officer, and executed the duty intrusted to him. He has 
risen {fon thé’ranks in our service ;“has passed throagh ev- 
ery grade of the “line‘and!thé staff with applause ; and has 
served twenty-three years, without a day’s respite from duty. 
He is braye, inteltigent, and. honorable.” 

That quagter-master and aid-de-camp was the late venera- 
ble veteran Col. B. Shamburgh of New-Orleans. 


A Harv Cusremer..—Dr. Roger Leng was walking 
through Cambridge, with bis friend, Mr. Bonfoy, one 
dusky evening, when the latter gentleman came to a post, 

iat a corner of the street; which, in the midst of chat 

inattention, he took to be a boy standing in his way, 

said ina furry, “ Get oiit of my way, boy.,’ “ That 
) Sir,” said the Doctor ‘is a post-boy, who tarne out 
his way for nobody.” : 





From Sourn America.—Accounts from Rio Grande to 
February 12, lave een receired at Boston. The new 
had béen ort Alegre, and there 

tely at a 
ad bee 





7 appearance of w goneral revelation t the 


P 
comple id, and the 
were all ating. There had nm several mur- 
ders at Port . Skerkadores had left off killing 
cattle: not 40,000 head had been killed this season. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine for March. 
LITERARY REPORT. 

Horace Smith’s very masterly and highly interestigg his- 
torical romance, “ Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Round- 
heads,” forms the new work introduted into the cheap issue 
of Colburn’s Novelties. One of the most,striking features of 
this work, it will be recollected, is the affecting descrijXion of 
the fire and plagug.in London. 

Mr. Murray promises us Lord Mahon's History of Europe, 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle; 
and Moorcroft’s Travels in Thibet. 

We learn that Ireland is about to be represented in the arena 
of critical literature. A review, to be entitled “‘The Dublin 
Review,” is about to be established, under the auspices of 
Daniel O’Connell, Esa. M. P. _ It is understood that the Edi- 
tors will be Dr. Wiseman and Mr. Quinn. 

‘The first portion of a uniform and complete illustration of the 
Zoology of Great Britain, viz. “ ‘The History of British Fish- 
es,” by William Yarrell, F. L. S. will be completed in May 
next. 

Preparing for publication, “ The Life and Remains of Haz- 
litt,”? by his Son ; to which Mr. E. L. Bulwer has contributed 
“A few Sketch Thoughts on Hazlitt’s Genius,” and which, 
we understand, will contain similar remarks by Mr. ‘Talfourd 
and others, 

A Life of Lord Clarendon may shortly be expected, written 
under peculiar advantages, by Thomas Henry Lister, Esq. 

The Life of the late Bishop Jebb, by Rev. C. Forster, for- 
merly his domestic chaplain, will shortly make its appear- 
ance, 

Shortly will appear, the Reliques of Father Prout, late P. 
P. of Watergrasshill, in the county of Cork. 

Nearly ready, ip 1 vol. the Greek Pastoral Poets—Theocri- 
tus, Bion, and Moschus. Done into English by M. J. Chap- 
man, M. A. of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Speedily will be published; the Pilgrim of the Universe; 
with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions 
on the most Beneficial Topics uf Theological Instruction.— 
By Robert Fellowes, L. L. D. 

List or New Pusiications. 

Illustrations of Ornithology, by Sir W. Jardine and P. J. 
Selby. Part X. 4to. 

The Siller Gun, a Poem in Five Cantos, by John Mayne. 

The Wreck of the Challenger, 8vo. 

Dibdin’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fox’s Translations of Prometheus and Electra, 8vo. 

Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the Sacred Volume, 
2 vols. 18mo. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vov. I. 
Part IV. 

Drama by Joanna Baillic, 3 vols. Svo. 

Ornithological Biography, by J. J. Audubon, Vol. IIT. roy- 
al 8vo. 

The Parricide, by the auther of ‘ Miserrimus,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Tyrol, by a Companion of Hofer, with a map and 46 
engravings. 

Murch’s History of the Presbyterians of the West of Eng- 
land, 8vo. 

Cadell’s America and England, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Poems by Chandos Leigh, Esq. 

Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gieanings, by an Old An- 
gler, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. by John 
Davy, M. D. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Hannah More, by William Roberts, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Semeies of Sir W. Temple, Bart. by Hon. T. P. Courte- 
nay, 2 vols. 8vo. 

ketches by Boz, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Beauties of Shakspeare in English and German, in- 
terpreted, 2vols. [3mo. 

On Insanity; its Nature, Causes, and Cure, by W. B. Ne- 
ville, 8vo. 

Picturesque Sketches of Ireland, Vol. [. 4to. colored plates. 





Uss or Giasses.—A dandy strutting about a tavern took a 
pair of green spectacles which lay on the table, and put them on 
his nose, and turning to the looking-glass, said, ‘ Landlord 
how do they become me? Don’t vou think they improve my 
looks?’ ‘I think they do,’ replied the Landlord ; ‘ they hide 
a part of your face.’ 





Despotism:—lIt is stated that a noble Pole, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in fighting under the brave Skrzynecki, 
for the liberties of his country, on returning to his native soil, 
relying on the general amnesty, promised by Nicholas—was 
told by one of satellites of despotism, ‘ the amnesty is for 
Europe—Siseria for you.’ ——~ 





Disturbances at Quebec.—Very serious riots took place at 
Quebec on the 23d ulf® between the Canadian population on 
one part, and the English and Irish on the other, at the 
close of the election, m which many persons were badly in- 
jured, but no lives lost. On the Saturday night. after, the 
disturbances were renewed, and broken heads were again 
the result ; and two persons, it was feared, were mortally 
wounded. Several houses were attacked and damaged.— 
The riots appear to have commenced on the part of the 
Canadians, whose conduct is represented as grossly outra- 
geous and insulting. [{ Courier. 


Havre.—A new village bearing this-name, 
sprung up at the mouth of the Maumee Bay, w 
be a rival to Toledo. A writerin the Monroe Sentinel 
says they will commence the ing of wharves exten- 


lately 
h is to 





sively in the simmer, and have it in readiness soon for 
the reception of the steam boats which navigaic the lake. 
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Horrible Occurrence—Suicide and Attempted Murder of 
a Female.—Our city was last evening made th atre of 
an awful tragedy. Mrs. R. Wade keeps a boarding bonse at 
No. 50 Filbert-st.—she is a very handsome woman, and her 
manners are very highly attractivgs ghe has lived unhappily 
with her huskand, who is residing etknother part of the city, 
and a bill otro is now pending. 

Richard . Brown, became much attached to Mrs. W. 
Brown suspected that the affections of Mrs. Wade were be- 
stowed on another, “- demon of jealousy took posses- 
sion of his mind. ine! 

He yesterday afternoon gave Mrs. W. an Pitation to 
take a ride with him, which she declined. ‘Towards.evening 
he met her returning@fom a walk and joining hergphey to- 
gether entered her premises through the bask way? Brown 
called her into a front room, saying he wished to speak to 
her, und immediately on her compliance, discharged a pistol 
loaded with duck shot, the @ntents of which ente her 
right breast. Mrs. W. staggered ont of ths room crying dut 
“Tam shot!?”"—“«TI.am shot!” A second had scarcely 
elapsed ere the report of another pistol was , which was 
discharged by the wfetched man into his own bosom, and 
which at once extinguished his mortal existence. 


[Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Extensive Bank Robbery.—The vault of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Providence was burglariously entered between 
Saturday night and Monday morning last, and robbed of bills 
on the several banks of Khode Island and elsewhere and 
checks of the amount of $133,208,48 besides $10,737,63 in 
gold sovereigns. A reward of $10,000 is offered for the 
recovery of all the money, and a proportionate sum for any 








part thereof. ‘No trace of the bold burglars at the last 

advices been obtained. ~ [Coutier. 

eee — SS eee oe 
Married, 


On Wednesday, 13th inst. by Rev. George C. Potts, Mr. D. H. Little 
to Miss Mary Eyre Binney. 

On Monday, by Rev. Joseph Labrand, Mr. Heary F. Spangler to 
Miss Mary R. Florenre. 

On Monday, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Samuel Oliver to Miss Char- 
lotte Peters. 

On Monday, by Rev. Bishop Dubois, Mr. Augustus Perry to Mrs. 
Helen Colomb. 

On Mouday, by Rev. Mr. Harrison, Rev. Smith Gamage to Miss 
Lydia O. King. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday, by Rev. Michael Hurley, Mr. Augus- 
tus P. Pougeray to Miss Adeline Mintzer. 
Zabriskie, Esq. to Miss Sarah Augusta, daughter of the late Capt. Wm. 
Pell 


At Albany, on Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, Lt. Rufus King, of 
the U.8 Engineer corps, to Miss Ellen E. daughter of Robert Eliott, 
Esq. of this city. 

At Speucertown, Columbia Co, on the 13th inet. by Rev. Mr. Gould, 
Mr. J. Wilson Higgins, of this city, to Miss Emily, daughter of A. W. 
Mayhew, Esq. of the former place. 

At Philadelphia, on Tuesday, by Rov, Sanuel M’Coskry, Mr. George 
Tobin, Merchant, of this cits, to Miss Naney E. Tilder, of Belfast, 
Maine. 





Died, 

On Saturday, Mr, Thomas Bloodgood, jr. aged 32 years. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Abigail Dickerson. 

Ou Sunday, Mr, John C. Jenkins, aged 36 years. 

On Sunday, Mr. Emanuel B. Holmes, aged 29 years. 

On Sunday, Miss Susan B. Dougherty. 

On Monday, Mrs. Mary Chapman, aged 35 years. 

On Monday, Mr. Willian F. G, Wheeler, aged 20 years. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Hyde, aged 20 years. 

On Wednesday, Mr. James B. Robins, aged 37 years, 

On Weduesday, Mr, Aaron Hart Judah, aged 34 years, 

At Bloomingdale, on the 15th, Mr. Abraham De Peyster. 

At Beekmanville, on the 18th, Mrs Sarah Delong. 

At Erie, Pa. on the 2d, Mr. Jouas Harrison, of the firm of Tracy & 
Harrison, aged 25 years, » k 

At Millcreek, Pa. Mrs. Margaret, wife of Major David M’Nair, aged 
67 years. 

tn Loudon Co. Va. on the 25th ult. Ludwell Lee, Esq, son of Rich- 
ard H. Lee, one of the signers of the Declaration of ludependence, 
aged 76 years. « 

At Vandalia, on the 18th ult. John York Sawyer, Eeq. Editor of the 
IHinois Advocate, aged 47 years. ° 

The City Inspector reports the death of 138 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, April 16. 
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Prices of Country Produce. 
Thursday, April 21, 1836, 

Corn Yeliow.... - 8 @ - 90 
Do..White.... - 3 @ -% 
Do ..Southern..- 80 @ = Sih 

CattLe—P cw. Oatss..+....... + W@ - W 
Steers, Prime.... 7— @1I2—/| Beans, P 7 bushIO— @ li — 

uferior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Am # ton 130 - @ 140— 

4@-15 


Asnes—Y 100 Bb 
Pots, Ist sort..... 
Pearls. ...0..0- 0: 


RESID + tn 


s—@-— 





Cows, each... 

Calves. .do.... 
Sheep ..do....... 30 @5 W 
Lambs,.do....... 1 — @ 2 Ww 
Hay.......Pewt 156 @2 12 


¢ = Hops, firstsort Bh - 
”— @ 5 — in a 
Beef. .-Mess bbl 12 — @ 12 30 
Do..Prime... 8— @ 8 W 
De. Cargo... 6 W@— — 






Straw.... 100 bbis - — @- —| Pork Mes .... 3 — @ 23 Ww 

Fiour-—¥} barrel, Do. .Prime,, .. 19,— 19 50 
Troy..... sseeee e — @- Do. .Cargo ... — — = 
Western 823 @-—| Lard..... Pr b—be at 
Baltimore . --—@7™)| Butter, dairy do — 28 @ - 
Richmond...... - — @ 7 87 | Cheese........ — 0 @ - 12 
Rye Flonur...... 52 @ - — Hams......... — 4 @-— 
Indian Meal. ... 4 75 @ - — |Woot—? B ; 


Grain—Y bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 75 @ 80 


Wheat, N Riv.. -— @ -—'| Merino,....do.. 50 





6x 

Do....Genesee - — @ - — Do. .Pulled.... 53 sS 

Do.... Virginia - — @-— | Commou....... ® 

Do....N Caro. - — @ = — | Pulled, Spinning 44 48 

Rye Norcnern... 1 — @ - — oodeos ad 
OR SALE—One of the and second volumes of the New-Yorx- 
F° haudsomel bone printing-office of 


R, bound in laquise at 
the New-Yorker, Washington-street. Les 


THE NEW-YORKER.» 





MORVING LES SWRETS Us PLUNEUNE. 


aR 
AS SUNG BY @Rk. WOOD IN THE ADMIRED COMIC OPERA OF*CINDERELLA. 
*. - 





@RRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY JOHN M. WHITE, FOR THE BOSON PEARL. 
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a 
Over each bower and Flewers te life are springing, Te greet the 





water’s murm/’ring sound; 


a ee ee 
Zephyr is gently winging Round his Birds oneach are singing, While repeats their lay. 
branch echo 


Sacred te peace and love. 
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